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News of Farm Income, U.S. Exports, California Drought 
Labeling Standards, and the World Grain Outlook 



Farmers' cash receipts this year 
are unlikely to top 1990's record, 
and government payments are ex- 
pected to fall. So even the relatively 
small increases expected in expenses wiU 
bring net incomes down. 

For 1991, net cash income is forecast to 
be $52-$57 billion, a drop of $1 -$6 bil- 
lion from 1990. Net fiarm income is ex- 
pected to dip $2-$7 billion from last year 
to $40-$4S billion. Net cash income 
measures commodities sold in a calendar 
year plus government payments less cash 
costs. Net farm income measures the 
value of production plus government pay- 
ments minus all costs in a calendar year. 

Net rarm income is dropping more than 
net cash income this year becatise several 
noncash income items (such as the value 
of unsold commodities) are expected to 
show moderate declines. 

The weaker commodity sales in 1991 
reflect forecasts for lower U,S. agricul- 
tural exports — down $3,1 billion in fiscal 
1991 from $40,1 billion a year earlier 
Export volume is also forecast lower^ 
down 20 million tons from 149 million 
in 1990, 

World trading prices are turning out to 
be weako- than a year earlier, and the 
VS. share of world agricultural trade is 
shrinking. Reduced grain exports ac- 
count for much of the expected drop, fol- 
lowing a year of record world wheat 
production, record grain fKoduction in 
China, and a near-record Soviet grain 
crop. 

These forecasts were prepared before the 
recent announcement of an offer of an ad- 
ditional $1,5 billion in U,S, credit guaran- 
tees to the Soviet Union. However, only 
S600 million of those credits would be al- 
located for this fiscal year. 




The global outlook is for slower 
economic growth^ which will also 
restrain total exports. However, with 
world grain production likely to shrink, 
grain trade may show a modest gain over 
1990/9L Structural changes in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Eun^, and 
uncertainty over exporters* policies^ are 
wild cards for the workl grain trade out- 
look. 

California growers are working through 
a fifth year of drought. Despite the 
tremendous rains in March, irrigation 
water supply shortages continue. Yet the 
impacts on the state and nation will be 
relatively small, thanks to a new market- 
oriented water transfer procedure called 
the water bank, a sophisticated water in- 
frastnicture^ and groundwater resouices- 

The drought is serious enough, however, 
to cut California's output of some com- 
modities and the incomes of some 
farmers and related businesses. As the 



declining supply and increasing price of 
water shrink farm output ard squeeze 
profits in some parts of the state, local 
business activity is slowing in com- 
munities where agriculture is a sig- 
nificant part of the economy. 

Consumers can expect to see some con- 
cems about nutrition labeling addressed 
in the coming months. USDA*s Food 
Safety and Inspection Service and the 
Food and Drug AdminisUaiion are work- 
ing together to provide new standards fc»- 
food labels. Last fall's passage of the 
Nutrition Labeling and Education Act of 
1990, plus USDA's recent decision to re- 
quire nutrition labeling for processed 
meat and poulu^ products, will help con- 
sumers make more informed choices 
about the foods they buy. 

Policies and market developments in 
sevcnd parts of the world are having sig- 
nificant effects on producers in other 
countries. For example, changing condi- 
tions in Southern Hemisphere wool 
markets have pushed down U.S. wool 
prices. 

On the other side of the world, the 
EC*s single internal market initiative 
(EC 1992) promises to alt^ the outlook 
for developing countries that export 
bananas. Among these countries, Latin 
American producers stand to gain \he 
most (or lose the least) under the free 
trade policies of a single EC market. 

In the U.S„ the 1990 farm legislation has 
made market prices and returns more im- 
portant for producers. While farmers 
who participate in the commodity 
programs now have more flexibility to 
shift the crops they grow» they are receiv- 
ing government payments on a smaller 
proportion of their program acres. 
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Market mums are beconi ing 
more imponani for U.S. 
producers. Under ihe 1990 
farm legislation, farmers who paiticipaie 
in ihe commodity programs have more 
flexibility to shift the crops ihey grow, 
but they now receive government pay- 
ments on a smaller proportion of iheir 
program acres. 

As a result, producers will rely nore on 
market returns and less on government 
paymenis. Farmers seeking to maximize 
ihcir profits will pay more attention to ex- 
pected prices and market returns from al- 
ternative crops in deciding what to plant. 

This move toward greater market orienta- 
tion in US, agriculture started with the 
1985 rarm acL Faced with txirdensome 
surpluses. Congress introduced more 
market orientauon (to agricultural 
demand) by lowering loan rates {oc feed 
grains and wheaL And marketing loans 
were initialed for upland cotton and rice, 
allowing farmers to repay price-suppod 
loans at less than the loan rate when 
worid prices fell below the loan rate. 



As a result, the marketplace gained ac- 
cess to supplies that otherwise might be 
under loan, allowing both domestic use 
and exports to rise. Further, export 
demand was enhanced through promo- 
tion programs that countered the export 
subsidies of competitors and generated 
effective demand by importers. 

Last year's farm legislation increa:;es the 
market orientation of agricultural produc- 
tion. ITiis shift toward greaier reliance 
on markets will influence the amount of 
government support to the major pro- 
gram crops. The change in suppon can 
be measured by thepercentageof U,S, 
program crop production covered by 
deficiency payments. 

The approach here is based on ''payment 
production/ or the production covered 
by govemment payments. Payment 
production is estimated as total deficien- 
cy payments divided by the deficiency 
payment rate. The "percentage covered" 
is then estimated as payment production 
divided by actual production. 

What Factors Affect 
Payment Coverage? 

In the aggregaie, farmers influence the 
degree of payment coverage by deciding 
whether to participate in commodity 
programs. Two other important factors 
affecting the degree of payment coverage 
are payment acreage and the program 
yields on which payments are based. 
Rex shifts, discussed in the next section, 
are also important. 

"Program participation" is the percent of 
eligible base acres enrolled in a com- 
modity program. Farmers have the 
greatest incentive to participate when the 
expected maifcet price of a commodity is 
low compared to its target price and the 
lequired acreage reduction is relatively 
low. The percentage covered by govern- 
ment support becomes larger as more 
acres are signed up for participation— 
helping explain the higher percentage 
typically covered for rice than for com, 

*Tayment acreage" refers to the par- 
ticipating acres on which farmers receive 
deficiency payments. Undo' both current 
and previous legislation, farmers receive 



no payments on ARP acres (acres idled 
under the Acreage Reduction Program). 
Under new law, they also do not receive 
deficiency payments on certain flexibility 
acres, reducing payment coverage. 

Under the 1990 farm legislation, "normal 
flex acres" are calculated as 15 percent 
of a producer's crop base. Participating 
farmers receive no payment on this land 
regardless of the crop planted. Par- 
ticipants receive payments on "optional 
flex acres" — another 1 percent of base— 
if planted to the original program crop, 
butnot if planted to another crop. In 
general, a producer may plant any crop 
except fniits and vegetables on flex acres 
and still maintain base acreage. 

Take a farmer with 100 acres of com 
base facing a 7,5-percent national com 
ARP, Under the 1985 act, the farmer 
would have received payments (mi 92.5 
acres if com were planted on that land. 

Under 1990 legistaiion, the farmer will 
receive paymcnu for com on a maxi- 
mum of 77,5 acres, txit may plant 
another 15 acres to a different crop under 
the normal flex acreage provisions. Fur- 
ther, ID of the 77,5 acres may be planted 
to different crops if the farmer is willing 
to reduce com payment acres to 67.5- 

"Program yields" also affect the amount 
of output covered by payments* Program 
yields have been frozen since the 1985 
act Consequently, with actual yields 
trending upward, farmers find that the 
fraction of their output covered by pay- 
ments is less than if payments were 
based on actual yields. Program yields 
now represent less than 90 percent of 
record yields for each of the crops dis- 
cussed here. 

With program yields firozen, payment 
production docs not vary with weather. 
However, weather does influence actual 
production, so the percentage covered 
can be affected For instance, in severe 
drought years— such as 1988 for corn- 
more Ihsui 100 percent of production may 
be covered when actual yields fall below 
program yields. 
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For wheal and feed grains, a farm's 
'crop acreage base ts calculated as a 
5-ycar moving average of acres 
plained and considered planted to that 
cmp on the fann. For upland cotton 
and ricCt however, d 3-ycar moving 
average is generally used. A farm 
may have different amounts of base 
icrcagc for several crops— such as 
00 acres of wheat base and 200 acres 
if com base. 

b participate in the voluntary farm 
ximmodity programs and receive pro- 
ITdm benefits, a farmer must idle part 
if the farm's base acreage m that 
rop. equal to a specified Acreage 
%cduciion Program (ARP) percent- 
jge. This land must be maintained in 
conserving tise. ■ 



Every year. USDA specifics an ARP 
percentage for each program crop. 
ARP's arc set on a national basis but 
can vary ^loss crops, and ARP 
acreage is a major component of the 
irea "considered planted."* fl I 

Fanners receive commodity program . 
benefits, mainly in the form of mk 
deficiency payments. A fann 's ^" 
Idcficicncy payment for each program 
aop is calculated as the product of 
three factors: 



TaymeDt acres — Gcneially. base 
acres planted for harvest to thai 
crop on the farm, except normal 
flex acres: 

Program yield — Determined by 
historical yields, and frozen at the 
1985 levc; 

Payment rate — The dilTcrcncc be- 
tween the target price and the J 
higher of the loan raleorihc " 
average market price for the month^ 
spcci ficd for the crop. 



i 



Pollci 



Favorable weather can have a substantial 
effect also, but in the opposite direction. 
Wheal yields were high in 1990. mean- 
ing that the gap bclwccn actual and pay- 
ment yields was quite large. So the 
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proportion of output receiving payments 

was relatively low. 

Flex Effects Vary 

The new flexibility provisions may have 
a sizable effect on the percentage 
covered. Since fanners now receive pay- 
ments on fewer acres, payments cover a 
smaller portion of production in the ag- 
gregate. So, farmers' reliance on the 
market has increased overall. 

But the effects can vary among crops. 
Generally, the percentage covered will in- 
crease for crops that fanners are "flexing 
out" of, and will decline for those that 
farmers are "flexing into/* For crops that 
are flexed into, nonpayment acres will be 
relatively larger. 



The recent enrollment report for 1991 in- 
dicates that participants in the rice pro- 
gram, in particular, are flexing out of rice 
this year. Many of these growers may 
plant soybeans and cotton instead. In 
considering flexibility factors, the per- 
centage covered would be less for cotton 
than for rice simply because cotton 
production from nonpayment acres 
would increase, while for rice, output 
from nonpayment acres would decrease. 

This "flexing ouf * of rice is a major 
reason why the percent of rice produc- 
tion covered by payments is expected to 
remain relatively stable in 1991. 

*'Flcxing out" of wheat helps explain 
why the percent of wheat production 
covered has not declined more. And 
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even ihough farmers are flexing inbo cot- 
ton, the percent of cotton production- 
covered by payments is expected to 
decline only slightly this year because of 
ihe likelihood of weather-reduced yields. 

Because of policy shifts, govemment sup- 
pon for U.S. agriculture is likely to be 
lower during the 1990*s than in the pre- 
vious decade. But the percentage of out- 
put covered by payments also depends 
on farmers* decisions about program par- 
ticipation and use of flex acres. [Joy 
ffanvoodandPaulWestcott (202)219- 
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Livestock, 
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Overview 



Fed cattle marketings are expected to 
rise through the third quarter due to the 
large inventories of cattle on feed and 
cattle in the heavyweight categories. As 
beef supplies increase, retail beef prices 
are expected to coniinue dropping from 
their April peak before advancing in the 
fourth quarter. 

Higher hog slaughter numbers » along 
with keavier-than-average weights, will 
assure ample pork supplies this summer 
and limit any seasonal price advances. 
Barrow and gilt prices ore expected to 
remain below last year. 

Wholesale broiler prices will remain 
below last year this summer as large sup- 
plies continue to move to market. US. 
broiler exports in I99l are forecast to 
drop 7 percent from a year earlier, most- 
ly due to lower sales prospects to the 
Soviet Union. 

Fed Cattle Marketings 
To Remain High 

Fed cattle niaikeUngs are expected to 
remain high in the third quarter because 
of the expanded number of heavy cattle 
on feed. However, modest year-over- 
year increases in steer and heifer 
slaughter through May suggest second- 
quarter markeungs may not reach the 
6*pen:ent year-over-year increase indi- 
cated in ApriPs quarterly 13-siate report. 

Markeungs from the seven monthly 
reporting states in May were 5 percent 
below a year earlier However, April 
marketing reached a record 1 J million 
head, 10 percent above a year earlier 
The number of cauJe on feed on June 1 
of 8,6 million was the largest for this 
date since 1973. Placements during May 
were up 8 percent from last year's low 
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level but unchanged from the 1972-89 
average. 

Federally inspected dressed cattle 
average weights, which have a suong 
seasonal tendency to continue increasing 
into the early fall months, set records in 
April 

Cattle slaughter in May was 5 percent 
below a year earlier. The slaughter mix 
this year eontalns a smaller ixoportion of 
cows and bulls but an expanded propor- 
tion of steers, which has conuibuted lo 
the increase in average caule dressed 
weights. Pasture and range conditions 
on June 1 were the best for this dale 
since 1982 and should result in conunued 
low beef cow slaughter 

Retail beef prices are expected to bottom 
during the summer from recent highs 
before advancing seasonally in the fourth 
quarter Retail Choice beef fHices during 
April, at $2,97 per pound, were record 
high but have likely peaked for the year. 
Prices averaged $2.96 in May and are ex- 
pected lo drop further this summer as 
beef suppi ies expand and retailers feature 
more beef specialues. 

Live steer prices are fcKecast to drop this 
summer before rising in the fourth 
quarter Prices have eased from April's 
high, which averaged nearly $81 per 
cwt, to around $78 in May and $74.50 in 
mid-June, 

Reduced numbers of cows in the 
slaughter mix and ughter supplies of 
processing beef are expected to lead to a 
smaller drop in Utility cow prices this 
summer than is expected for fed cattle 
prices, 

Stockcr and feeder cattle prices are ex- 
pected to remain high through the end of 
the year due to strong feedlot demand. 
Forage supplies are ample this year tn 
most areas and feedlot operators arc ex- 
pecting lowCT grain costs. 

Hog Prices 

Still Below a Year Ago 

Banow and gilt prices arc expected to 
range in the mid-$50's per cwt this sum- 
mer, down almost 5 percent from a year 
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earlier The seven-maiicet harrow and 
gilt price averaged $54.47 per cwt in 
May, declining in the last week of the 
month from early advances despite lower- 
ihan-expected marketings. 

Much of the downturn is due to sluggish 
retail demand, especially in the loin 
market Grocers cut back on expected 
pork featuring in reaction to the strong 
wholesale price hikes generated earlier in 
the month by pre-Mcmorial Day order- 
ing. Wholesale price declines in late 
May, coupled with steady farm prices, 
squeezed cutout margins to such an ex- 
tent thai some processors cut back opera- 
tbns by a day per week in late May, 

Slaughter during April and May was up 
substantially from a year earlier, and 
June should put 1991 second-quarter 
slaughter up 3 percent from last year. 
Greater slaughter numbers, along with 
heavier-than-average weights, will assure 
ample pork supplies this summer and 
limit any further seasonal advances in 
prices. 

Fourth-quancr production should con- 
tinue strong, pushing this year's total 
production up nearly 3 percent over last 
year. Increased supply should keep 
prices near the $50-per-cwt level. 



The special U.S,-Canada "extraordinary 
challenge" panel let stand an earlier 
bilateral panel fmding that Canadian sub- 
sidies on fresh, chilled, and frozen pork 
do not hurt the U.S. industry. The panel 
represents the highest level of appeal 
under the U.S. -Canada Free Trade Agree- 
ment 

Broiler Prices 

Lower Than Last Year 

Wholesale broiler prices axe expected to 
remain below year-earlier levels through 
the summer, as continued large supplies 
move to the market. Although summer 
demand Likely will keep wholesale prices 
above costs, average prices probably will 
remain bebw last year. Second^uarter 
prices averaged 52 cents per pound, 7 
percent below last year's second quarter. 
Third^uarter prices are Likely to average 
in the mid-50' s, around 6 percent lower 
than a year earlier. 

Broiler pnxiuctjon is expected to grow 
about 6 percent in the third quarter, and 
about 5 percent in the fourth. Second- 
quarter production increased over 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier, based on 
broiler-type chicks hatched during 
February-April Broiler producers arc 



Fed Cottle Marketings Are Record High for Month of April 
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adjusting supplies in reaction to lower 
broiler prices and lower net returns. 

Broiler exports are forecast at almost M 
billion pounds in 1991, down 7 percent 
from last year's record level However, 
firsl-quarter broiler exports to most 
major markets were up from a year 
earlier. 

Oedit shortages in 1991 likely will cause 
a substantial decline in exports to the 
USSR, which was the leading market for 
U,S, broiicrs last year. However, in- 
creases arc probable to ihe other major 
export markets and to the Middle East, 
where domestic production is declining. 

Record Stocks Slow 
Turkey Output 

Third- and fourth^uarter turkey produc- 
tion is expecuuJ to change litile from 
year -earlier levels. This follows a year- 
over-ycar increase of 4 percent during 
the fu^t and the second quarters. Poult 
placements in March were below a year 
earlier, unchanged in April, and up slight- 
ly in May, 

The slower expansion reflects producer 
losses that began last E>ecember and con- 
tinued through ihe first quarter of 199 1 . 
EstimauuJ net returns for growers were 
near breakeven in the second quarter. 
During the third quarter, average leuims 
are expected to rise to 3-4 cents per 
pound. 

Turkey stocks, already at record highs 
early ihis year, continue to rise. Stocks 
on May 1 were 407 million pounds, 15 
percent above a year earlier. Continued 
brisk growth in turkey consumption is 
needed to keep suxks from becoming 
burdensome. Siowing increases in sup- 
plies will, however, help to temper the 
stock buildup. 

Despite large stocks. May wholesale 
turkey prices inched up from the pie- 
vk)us month and year, with Eastern 
region hens and toms at 62*63 cents per 
pound. Second-quarter wholesale hen 
prices averaged 62-63 cents, up ftom 61 
cents a year earlier. With turkey produc- 
tion ihissummerabout ihe same as a 
year earlier. Eastern-region 8- 16-pound 
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hen prices are expected to average 63-69 
cents a pound in the third quarter, com- 
pared with 66 cents last year. 

The modest increase in turkey prices has 
been helped by high red meat prices and 
near-record turkey meal exports. Ex- 
ports in the Hrst quarter were 45 percent 
above a year earlier, with over half des- 
tined for Mexico. Sharp increases also 
were realized to the Asian Pacific 
countries, particularly South Korea and 
Hong Kong. 
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US. Egg Exports 
Highest in 3 Years 

U.S. egg exports are expected to increase 
20 percent from a year earlier to 121 mil- 
lion dozen in 1991, the highestsince 
1988. First-quarter exports rose almost 
90 percent from a year earlier, to 35 mil- 
lion dozen. Exports are being boosted by 
the lowest U.S. prices since 1988, large 
Expon Enhancement Program (EEP) 
sales to Hong Kong, and resumption of 
EEP sales to the Middle East. 

Total egg production is expected to be 
nearly 5.7 billion dozen in 1991, slightly 
higher than last year. However, produc- 
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tion of table eggs likely will decline 
slightly if present trends in flock size con- 
tinue. Table-egg increases occurred 
during the first quarter. Small declines 
followed in the second quarter and slight 
declines also will likely occur in the third 
and fourth quaiters. 

Table-egg producers are taking aggres- 
sive measures to keep the flock at a 
profitable level, and to continue the 
industry's long period of positive net 
returns. On May U the total flock size 
was down fractionally from a year earlier 
and the table<gg flock was about 225 
million hens, approximately 1 percent 
smaller than the previous month and a 
year earlier. 
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Although wholesale prices are expected 
to maintain their seasonal strength 
through the fourth quarter, Ihcy are 
forecast to remain below a year earlier. 
New York prices arc expected to average 
76-80 cents per dozen for the year, com- 
pared with a record S2 cents during the 
past 2 years. 

Second-quarter prices averaged 70-7 1 
cents, compared with 75 cents a year ear- 
lier. Third-quarter prices are expected Id 
range 73-79 cents compared with 78 
cents last year. 

Retail prices arc expected to average in 
ihcmid-90-cent range in 199K compared 
with highs of annindS 1.00 during 1989 
and 1990. They probably reached their 
annuaJ high during the firsi quaner* 
averaging $1.05 ixr dozen. 

Egg use in the form of liquid, frozen* or 
dried egg products ts the fastest growing 
sepnentof the egg industry. The propor- 
tion of eggs used in egg products^ as a 
share of total consumption* has increased 
from just Over 1 5 percent in 1985 lo al- 
most 21 percent in 1990. This trend is 
continuing thus far in 1991. First-quarter 
use of eggs in egg products increased 5 
percent from a year earlier. 

Cheddar Cheese Markets 
Tighten 

The size of seasonal iiKreases in 
wholesale cheese and other dairy prices 
this summer depends on how rapidly 
these markets tighten. If recent increases 
in Cheddar cheese prices pull enough 
milk away from butter-powder plants to 
satisfy the demand for cheese without 
boosting nonfat dry milk prices, prices 
may be fairly stable until fall. However, 
more rapid tightening of dairy markets 
than currently expected would produce 
steady price rises this summer. 

In early 1991, most of the surplus milk 
went to butter-powder plants. But Ched- 
dar cheese markets tightened in May, 
and a larger share of the milk supply was 
needed for cheese. Coascquently, 
wholesak; cheese prices needed to rise to 
enable cheese plants to draw milk away 
from butter-powder operations. 



Cheddar cheese prices at the Wisconsin 
Cheese Exchange posted an increase of 9 
cents a pound during May and mid-June. 
This early seasonal increase came on the 
heels of more than 6 months of practical- 
ly stable Cheddar cheese prices (hover- 
ing near support purchase prices) and 
persistent fat and skim milk surpluses. 

Recently, increases in nonfat dry milk 
prices have met some buyer resistance. 
This development, along with the in- 
creases in Oieddar prices, could release 
sufficient mtlk to cheese plants. 



For further inrormation, contact: 
Shayle Shagam or Ken Nelson, coor- 
dinators; John GinzeL cattle; Felix 
SpincUi* hogs; Lee Christensen, Agnes 
Perez^and Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim 
Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are at 
(202)219-1285. ES 




Field Crops 
Overview 



Yields of the mnier Mfhe<U now being har- 
\^stedare expected to be down about 12 
percent from lastyear's crop, due Ictrge- 
fy to a dry growing season in the 
Souihern states and disease in soft red 
winter wheat producing states^ Arui 
freeze damage in Washington cut the 
winter wheat area likely to be harvested 
to only 900.000 acres, a decline of al- 
most 60 percent. 

Growing conditions for this season's 
corn crop are generally very good, with 
82 percent of the crop rated good to ex- 
cellent. That's much tmpro\fedo\fer the 
1990 crop at this time last year. 

Globally, wheat production in 1991/92 is 
projected to drop but still be the second 
highest on record^ Coarse grain output 
ts projected to remain about the same as 
ayear earlier. (See Special Article on 
the global grain outlook). 

On June 1 1 , President Bush approved an 
offer of $15 billion in additional credit 
guarantees that would assist the Soviet 
Union to continue purchasing U.S. 
agricultural products — largely soybeans, 
corn, wheat, and soybean meal. The 
credits are to be made available in three 
stages, beginning with $600 million in 
June, $500 million in October, and the 
remaining $400 million in February 
1992. 

US. Wheat Output 
Dropping 28 Percent 

Total U.S. wheat production ts projected 
to be just over 2 billion bushels in 
1991/92* down from over 2.7 billion a 
year earbcr. This assumes average 
yields for the spring wheat crop now in 
the ground. The bulk of the reduction in 
expected output stems from reduced 
area, due in part to higher ARP require- 
ments. The likely decline will more than 
offset a gain of 300 million bushels in 
beginning inventories. As a result, sup- 
plies in 199l/92are predicted to bedown 
almost 400 million from last year. 
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DomcsiJC consumption of wheat in 
1991/92 is projected al under 1 .2 billion 
bushels, down about 200 million from 
last year, and exports probably will trail 
domesuc use slightly. In addition, feed 
useJsexpccifidiofalJ from 199(V91's 
record ID275 million bushels. Nonethe- 
less, total use will exceed production. 
Ending stocks arc therefore expected to 
total about 630million bushels, down 
225 million from the 1990/91 cmp. 

Winter wheat yields for the 1991 crop 
are expected to be 36 bushels per acre, 
down from nearly 41 last year. Dry con- 
ditions in Kansas, Oklahoma, and parts 
of Texas have led to declines in expected 
yields. In 1990. production in these 
three states accounted for about 40 per- 



centof thctotalcrop. This year's soft 
red winter wheat aop probably will be 
down 27 percent from last year due to 
excessive rains in some central and 
southern states. 

The 1991 winter wheal CTop is forecast at 
1,45 billion bushels, down 29 percent 
from a year earlier Freeze damage in 
the Pacific Northwest has dramatically 
reduced the estimate for Washington's 
winter wheal harvested area. And persist- 
ent rainfall has led to extensive rust and 
disease problems in soft red winter 
wheat pnxiucing areas. By June 9, 42 
percent of the 199 1 wheal crop was rated 
good to excellent, compared with 69 per- 
cent at the same time last year. 



The 1991/92 spring wheat crop emerged 
slightly behind the p^e of last year's 
crop, but just ahead of the long-term 
average. Assuming average yields and 
using area estimates based on farmers' 
March planting intentions, the crop likely 
will reach 575 million bushels. In con- 
trast to winter wheat, 86 percent of the 
spring wheat crop was rated good to ex- 
cellent by early June, compared with 77 
percent for the 1990 crop. 

Corn Planting 
Pace Uneven 

U,S. com outturn for 1991/92 is 
projected at almost 8,3 billion bushels, 
up about 350 million from a year earlier, 
A modest gain in beginning stocks is ex- 
pected lo bring U.S. com supplies to 
about 9.7 billion bushels, up 4 percent 
from 1990/91. 

Domestic use, totaling 6l3 billion 
bushels, is forecast up 2 percent for 
1991/92 due loa 100-million-bushel in- 
crease in feed and residual use, and a 30- 
million- bushel increase in food, seed, 
and industrial use. Total com demand is 
forecast at almost 8. 1 billion bushels, an 
increase of about 200 million— 10 per- 
cent — from 1990/91, including an ex- 
pected 50-mill ion-bushel increase in 
exports. 

Nevertheless, production is expected to 
exceed use, and inventories likely will ex- 
pand to over 1.6 billion bushels by the 
end of 1991/92. Pnces, therefore, arc 
likely to stay low. Season-average prices 
arc forecast at S1.95-$Z35 per bushel 
compared with $2.2542.35 for 1990/91 
and $2,36 in 1989/90. 

Com planting progress has been mixed 
this season. From Illinois through the 
Ohio Valley, planting proceeded ahead 
of normal, but lagged in the westem half 
of the Com Belt Iowa plantings werc 
seriously behind schedule by the end of 
May as continued rainfall reduced oppor- 
tunities for fjeldwork. However, the 
pace of sowing picked up, and after the 
first week in June, farmers had planted 
92 percent of their intended com crop, 
compared with a long-tenn average of 99 
percent. 
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U.S. Wheat Yield and Harvested Area Generally Move in Tandem 
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Also near (he end of May, Iowa's Gover- 
nor requested ihai USDA declare 44 
counties disaster areas because of heavy 
rainfall. If (he request is approved, 
farmers in these areas would be allowed 



to withdraw from their contracts to par- 
ticipate in the Acreage Reduction Pro- 
gram. They will aUo be given addiuonal 
planting options and may be eligible for 
other emergency benefits. 



World Oilseed 
Output To Climb 

Early projections for 1991/92 call for 
another record world oilseed crop, up 2 
percent from this year's 2l8 million tons. 
Brazilian soybeans are expected to ac- 
count for much of the gain because 
yields there should recover from this 
year's drought. USDA will release com- 
plele world oilseed estimates for 1991/92 
on July 1 1 . 

U-S. exports of soybeans, soybean meal, 
and soybean oil are expected to expand 
in 1991/92. But exports will continue to 
be heavily influenced by the amount of 
credits and export assistance available. 

As com plantings lag in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Missouri and cotton plant- 
ings lag in the South, the potential exists 
for greater- than- indicated soybean plant- 
ings. Some farmers are likely to plant 
laie-season soybeans rather than take ad- 
vantage of the 0/92 provisions for com 
or the 5(V92 provisions for cotton. By 
June 9, 70 percent of the intended 
soybean plantings were in the ground. 
That was ahead of the 1990 pace, and 
slightly behind the long-term average of 
78 percent, 

A substantial increase in U-S, soybean 
production likely would lead to lower 
prices. The market has already adjusted 
to this year's small South American 
soybean crop just harvested. Still, prices 
have remained in the $570-$5,85 range 
(Central Illinois), Higher prices are 
needed before farmers would be willing 
10 plant much additional area at the ex- 
pense of com and cotton. 

In 1990/91, both global and foreign 
soybean production dropped sharply, 
primarily due to the estimated 24-percent 
decline in Brazilian output Butyearend 
stocks are expected to remain close to 
last year's record carryover. That 
reflects weaker foreign import demand 
due to higher foreign output of other oil- 
seeds. 
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CofflTOdtty Program 
Update 

Preliminary data fmrn the May 13 en- 
' mUnieiit rcpon show thai producers 
have enrolled 167.5 million acres of 
feed grains, wheal, cotlon. and rice 
into the 1991 commodity programs. 
This acreage is 78 pcrccnlof the 
213-7 million acres of uxa] crop 
acreage base. As in earlier years, en- 
^ment continues to be high, even 
ihough participants will receive pay- 
ments on less production (sec page 2). 

IL 

Pa lota] of 1L8 mfllion acnis likely 
wiUbe enrolled in the (V92or S(V92 
tprograms. About a half million of 
those acres, mainly from wheat, bar* 
ley, and com base, probably will be 
planted lo minor oilseeds — sunflower, 
safriowcr, rapcseed, canola. flaxseed, 
mustard seed, and others — under the 
0^2 program. 

The enrDllment report indicates that 
farmers are using 7.3 million acres, or 
about 18 pcrccntof their maximum 



lives to their base crop. Mostpar- 
licipanisare planting according to 
their historical patiems. Market condi- 
tions may be a TactOT, and some 
farmers may be conservative in using 
new flex options. Also, farmers are 
eligible to receive payments on a por- 
tion of their Hex acres if they plant the 
base crop. 

The use of the flexibility option varies 
according to the different crop bases. 
Participants in the oats and rice 
programs appear to be among the 
most interested in using Hexibility 
provisions. 

Participants in the wheat and cotton 
programs show relatively less Interest 
in planting alternative crops. Fifty- 
three percent of participating whc^t 
base has been enrolled in the ''winter 
wheat option** for 1991. This acreage 
has no planting flexibility, but also is 
not subject to the 15-pcrcent payment 
reduction. Instead, the deficiency pay- 
ment rate is based on a l2-month 
price. 



Program Participation Remains High, But Flex Acre Use Is Modest 
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Both Argentina and China have larger 
soybean crops lo export than last year, 
partially offsetting the Brazilian 
shortfall. And competition among 
soybean exporters has been unusually 
fierce during the first half of the market- 
ing year. 



U.S. soybean exports in l99(V9lare 
forecast at just 14.7 million tons, down 
13 percent from a year earlier. Lai^e 
world soybean stocks and the new crop 
from South America are fueling the com- 
petition. South Americans are exporting 
a lai^cr share of soybeans relative to 
meal because they have been selling less 
meal to the USSR. U.S. soybean meal 



exports, however, are forecast to hold at 
4.5 million tons. Export credits (GSM- 
102) have helped expand the U.S. share 
of the Soviet market- 

U.S. exports of soybean oil in 1990^*1 
are forecast lo plummet to 295,000 tons, 
down 52 percent from a year earlier, to 
the lowest in more than 30 years. Ter- 
mination of PL-480 aid to Pakistan has 
sharply cut US. sales of soybean oil 
there. 

Cotton Stocks 
To Rise 

Projections for 199 ly92 call for still 
larger U.S . and foreign cotton produc- 
tion. Foreign output is im)jected at 75 
million bales, up 5 percent from a year 
earlier. A smaller gain in consumpuonr 
to 79.5 million bales, is foiecasu 

Most of the consumption gains will 
occur in producing countries, slightly 
lowering expected imports. With an 
easing of the supply situation, ending 
stocks are projected to rise. USDA's 
projections for 1991/92 cotton supply 
and use by country will be available on 
July 11. 

In 1991^*2, larger foreign exports and 
smaller total import demand should push 
U.S. exports below 1990/91 lo a forecast 
7 million bales. While the U,S- market 
share would also decline lo 30 percent, 
the share still would be a Ihilc above 
average. 

U.S. cotton production in 1991/92 is 
forecast at 16 million bales, about a half 
million more than a year earlier. In 
March, farmers said they planned to 
plant 14 million acres. However, persist- 
ent rainfall at planting time in the Delta 
has reduced planting in that region. By 
June 9, 86 percent of the intended crop 
was in the ground, behind last year's 96 
percent and the long-term average of 89 
percent. 

Total U.S. cotton use in 1991^*2 is ex- 
pected to drop from the current season's 
strong level But domestic mill use is 
projected at 8.5 million bales, about even 
with the current season. 
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U.S. cotton Stocks in 1991/92 could in- 
crease Trom alow 2^ million at ihe 
season's start to 2.8 million by season's 
end. The upland cotton ending stocks in 
1991/92 could rise to 18 percent of use 
rromihecurreniseason'sestiniated 13 
percent — siill far short of the 30-percent 
legislative target. 

In 1990/91, global cotton production is 
rising substantially. Consumption is like- 
ly to contract a bit and trade remains vir- 
tually unchanged from the previous year. 
Use is expected to fall below output for 
the first time in several seasons. And 
stocks at the end of the season, while up 
slightly, remain quite tight, 

largely filled by the U.S. Panlyasa 
result, U,S, exports are estimated at 7,9 
million bales, up more than 2.S percent 
And the U,S. share of the market is rising 
slightly from an already high 32 percent 
in 1989/90, [Jim Cole and Joy Norwood 
(202) 21 9-0840 and Carolyn Whiuon 
(202) 219-0824} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; Ed- 
ward Allen, domestic wheat; Jfanet 
Livezey, domestic rice; Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Larry Van Meir and Jim 
Cole, domestic feed grains; Tom Bicker- 
ton, world oilseeds; Roger Hosktn, 
domestic oilseeds; Quolyn Whitton, 
world cotton; Scott Sanford, domestic 
cotton; Jim Schaub, domestic peanuts. 
World infonnauon (202) 2 19 0820; 
domestic (202) 219-0840 HS 

Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

The following are July release dates for 
summaries of the ERS reports listed. 
Summaries arc issued at 3 p.m. ^icm 

lime. 
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Crops 

Overview 



Th£ pace of U.S. dry bean exports is ex- 
pected to slacken from a year earlier in 
the latter half of 1991 due to reduced 
supplies of J 990 crop and prospects for a 
smaller crop this year. The smaller crop 
prospects result from a 14-percent drop 
in expected planted acreage for J99L 

The J99JI92 Brazilian orange crop in 
Sao Paulo is forecast at 240 million 
boxes, the same as last season s crop. 
Hot. dry weather after the bloom 
reduced crop potential. Early maturity 
has reduced output prospects for 
Florida's Valencia orange crop. 

A strong recovery in Lotdslana sugar 
production is expected to boost US. out- 
put in I99J/92 to a near record. Sugar- 
cane production in Louisiana is forecast 
to almost double from last year. Only a 
modest increase in U.S. beet sugar 
production is expected. 

VS. Dry Bean Exports 
To Slow in Third Quarter 

Smaller supplies and higher prices are ex- 
pected to cause a slowdown in the pace 
of U.S. dry bean exports during the last 
half of 199 L The smaller supplies are 
the result of greatcr-than-expecled export 
shipments from the 1990 crop and 
prospects for a smaller 1 99 1 crop. 

The smaller crop prospects arc based on 
producers* slated intenLions to plant 14 
percent fewer acrcs in 1991 than a year 
earlier. Last year's lower prices are 
probably behind the decline in intended 
acreage. 

Near-record production of several types 
of dry edible beans in 1990 resulted in 
lower domestic prices, making U,S. 
beans a bargain in world maikets. U.S. 
dry bean exports rose 36 percent in 1990 
from a year earlier to 1 .25 billion 
pounds. Heavy fouilh-quarter sales of 



1990-crop beans accounted for much of 
the increase. 

The biggest gains weie in pinto beans 
(up 33 percent), Navy beans (up 78 per- 
cent), and Great Northern beans (up 31 
percent), Mexico is the major market for 
U.S. pinto beans, taking 72 percent of the 
export volume in 1990. 

The United Kingdom and Algeria were 
the major Navy bean buyers. Iraq was 
the largest single market for Great North- 
em beans in 1990 on the basis of sales 
prior to the economic embargo which 
went into effect in August. 

The 199(V9l preliminary season-average 
price for all dry beans (September- 
August), at $18,80 a cwt, is down 34 per- 
cent from a year earlier. During the fust 
6 months of the marketing year, 
wholesale prices averaged 43 percent 
lower for (Colorado pinto beans, 32 per- 
cent lower for Michigan Navy beans, and 
35 percent lower for Nebraska Great 
Northerns, Although wholesale prices 
have averaged lower for most classes, 
prices for California limas and black- 
eyes have been higher. 

Bumper Peach Crop 
Expected in Southeast 

The first forecast for the 1991 U,S, peach 
crop is 2.59 billion pounds, up 18 per- 
cent from a year earlier and 1 1 percent 
above 1989, The larger crop is primarily 
the result of higher output in South 
Caiolina and Georgia, where the bloom 
this year was reportedly the heaviest 
since 1981, and in New Jersey where 
production rebounded from 1990's45 
million pounds to 120 million. 

Earlier in the season, grower prices for 
fresh peaches were running about the 
same pace as a year earlier. However, 
they are expected to slip by summer as 
the full impact of the larger crop is felL 

California's clingstone production is 
forecast down 4 percent from last season. 
Clingstone peaches are mosdy used for 
canning. Fresh sweet cherry prices in 
early June were nearly double ihc pre- 
vious year's levels because of production 
shortfalls in the Western states. 
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With ihe excq)tion of California, ihe ex- 
tremely low temperatures last December 
killed many sweet chcn7 fniit buds and 
caused tree damage in Western produc- 
tion areas, resulting in less output this 
summer. Production in the six Western 
stales (Calif omia. Idaho. Montana, 
Oregon. Utah, and Washington) is 
forecast Upcrcent behind a year earlier 
and 28 percent below 1989. 

Bartletl pear output is forecast down 10 
percent from last year but only 1 percent 
below 1989. Continuing strong demand 
and Hrm wholesale prices for canned 
pears are expected lo generate strong 
grower prices this season. 

The initial forecast for California plum 
output is S percent lower than a year ago. 
The quality of the crop is described as 
good. Supplies are expected to pick up 
when the later varieties mature. 

Although nectarine production was sharp- 
ly higher for some early varieties, total 
California output is forecast down slight- 
ly in 1991. 

Apricot production is forecast down 18 
percent from a year ago. Cold weather 
in December and hailstorms in March are 
responsible for much of the decline. As 
a result, prices are ahead of a year ago. 

California's A Imond Crop 
Forecast Down 32 Percent 

California's 199 1 almond output is 
forecast at 450 million pounds (shelled 
basis), down 32 percent from last year. 
Lower production is expected to bolster 
prices. 

With 1990/91 world almond supplies at 
record-high levels* and total use only 
slightly higher than a year earlier, 
1991/92 world carryin stocks in produc- 
ing counuies are the highest ever. How- 
ever, the U.S. accounts for virtually all of 
the increase in world carryin stocks. 

U.S. domestic almond shipments in 
1990/91 were about 1 percent behind a 
year earlier as of May 1 , but are expected 
to approach the record high thieved in 
1989/90 by the end of the market year. 
Total export shipnicnts^ up 9 percent 



from a year ago, are expected to set a 
new record. 

Industry sources expect pistachio produc- 
tion in 1991 to be about 45 million 
pounds, down considerably from last 
year's record 1 18 million pounds. Pis- 
tachios are an altemaie-bearing crop, 
with a large crop usually followed by an 
off year in which production is much 
lower This year — anoff year fora 
Stan — cold weather in December con- 
tributed to the smaller crop prospects. 

Dry Weather f Low Prices 
Cut Brazil's Orange Crop 

Brazil's 1991/92 orange crop is forecast 
at 240 million boxes. Abnormally hot, 
dry weather following the bloom in late 
1990 reduced prospects for the crop 
below initial expectations of about 300 
million boxes. 

Estimates of Florida'sorange crop con* 
tinue to fall as the season progresses. 
Early maturity has caused highcr-than-ex* 
pected fruit drop, reducing production 
prospects. Estimates of Valencia output 
feJI 4 million boxes between April and 
June. Florida's total orange production 
estimate in June was down 13.5 million 
boxes since the original October forecast. 

The yield jrojeciion for Rorida frozen 
coiKcnQate orange juice (FCOJ) feU 
from 1 .47 gallons per box in April to 
1.45 in June. Florida is now expected to 
pack 153 million gallons (42^ brix) of 
FCOJ during the 1990/91 season. 

l/,S, Sugar Production 
Expected Near Record 

A strong recovery in Louisiana sugar 
production is expected to boost U.S. out- 
put to a near-record 7.3 million tons, raw 
value, in fiscal 1991/92. Cane sugar out- 
put is forecast at 3.4 million tons, raw 
value, and beet sugar at 3.9 million. 

The Louisiana industry was ravaged by 
coJd lemperauires in December 1989, 
killing a large portion of the sugarcane 
slated for harvest in 199(V9L Asaconse- 
quence, Louisiana's 1990/91 output, at 



438,000 tons, raw value, was a 40-year 
low. 

Much of the Louisiana acreage had to be 
replanted to 1990 because of freeze 
damage to the cane roots. Favorable con- 
ditions during the fall of 1990 and the 
winter and spring of 1991 gave ihe 
replanted cane a good start While heavy 
rains this spring in some areas could 
dampen prospects, USDA's initial 
fcfftcast of production is 835,000 tons in 
1991/92, up almost 400,000 tons from 
the year before. 

Florida's 1991/92 cane sugar output is 
forecast to be ISOjOOO tons lower than a 
year earlier. Unusually good growing 
conditions resulted in a record 1990/91 
crop in Florida* 15 percent higher than 
ihe previous record set 3 years earlier. 

A modest increase in beet sugar output is 
estimated for 1991/92. Production is ex- 
pected to be higher in the Red River Val- 
ley where dry weather reduced 1990/91 
yields, and m the Great Plains and Great 
Lakes due to increased sugarbect 
acreage. These advances are likely to 
more than offset another decline in 
California. California's 150,000 acres is 
Ihe lowest since 1%2 and rcTlccts water 
and disease problems as well as ihe 
potential for higher returns from alterna- 
tive crops. 

The rapid growth in sugar deliveries 
during the past 2 years is expected to 
slow. The L4*percent increase forecast 
for 1991/92 ishalf the growth of a year 
earlier, reflecting in part, a slowdown in 
demand from industrial users due to a 
softening in end-product sales. 

U.S, raw sugar prices declined to 21.1 1 
cents a pound at the end of April but 
strengthened to about 21.35 cents by the 
end of May. {Glenn Zepp (202) 219- 
0883} 



For further inrormation, contact: 
Boyd Buxton, fniit; Gary Lucier, 
vegetables; Peter BuzzaneU, sweeien^^; 
Vemer Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
tree nuts and greenhouse/nursery; David 
Harvey, aquaculturc; Lewrene Glaser, in- 
dusuial crops. All are at (202) 
219-0883. 22 
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World Events 
Shape U.S. 
Wool Markets 



In 1990, U.S. sheep numbers and 
wool production accounted for only 
1 percent of the world totals. Raw 
wool imports account for about two- 
thirds ofU.S. textile mill use of wool. In 
any given year, U.S. wool prices depend 
more on foreign developments than on 
domestic demand, supply, and pobcy 
changes. 

For most of the 199(V91 marketing year 
(July-June), wwldwool markets were in 
turmoil, with producers, merchants, and 
textile manufacturers facing unprece- 
dented conditions. These conditions 
sicm principally froin a collapse in wool 
demand at a time of rec(xd production, 
and the impact of Australians recent ef- 
forts to curb domesQc production (see 
the May 1991^40). 

World Wool Supplies 
Set Record 

World wool supplies have increased to a 
record S.S billion pounds, clean, in 



1990/91, 19 percent above last season. 
£nd-of-scason wool stocks are expected 
to rise by nearly 3(X) percent over last 
season to 1. 1 billion pounds, clean. This 
burgeoning surplus (particulariy of finer 
apparel-grade wool) resulted primarily 
from increased production incentives in 
Australia during the past few years and 
sluggish demand by ncumally strong im- 
porters. 

Large wool supplies were underscored 
by trade uncertainties with China (the 
most rapidly growing market in the 
1980*s), and with the Soviet Union, East- 
ern Europe, and Southeast Asia, as well 
as other textile-producing countries. The 
continuing economic problems confront- 
ii>g China, the political and economic dif- 
ficulties and critical shortages of hard 
currency in the SovietUnion and Eastern 
Europe, stagnant world econcxnic 
growth, and the cycbcal downturn in 
wool textile manufacturing have all con- 
tributed to sluggish world wool trade. 

Australia is the dcxninant producer and 
exporter of raw wool. Annual wool ex- 
ports of nearly 1 billion pounds, clean, 
have be^ shipped from Australia to 
foreign mills since the mid- 1980' s, repre- 
senting a 60-percent share of world trade. 



Since 1970, Austria has influenced 
world prices through a marketing board 
The Reserve Price System (^PS) was 
designed to keep Australian prices stable 
and in line with world supply and 
demand. The Australian Wool Corpora- 
tion (AWC) bought all wool offered at 
auction when bids did not reach mini- 
mum reserve prices, which were set an- 
nually. The AWC then sold the wool 
later when demand and auction prices im- 
proved. 

New Zealand and South Africa, other 
major wool producers and exporters, had 
similar systems. Their reserve prices 
tended to follow those set by the AWC 
after adjustments for quality. 

The minimum reserve price established 
by the AWC increased from A470 cents 
per kilogram, clean, in 1984/85 to A870 
cents for the 1988/89 and 1989/90 
seasons. Higher support prices spurred 
domestic and foreign production. The in- 
creased production, ccxnbined with a 
slowdown in world demand, forced the 
AWC to accumulau; stockpiles of 
surplus wool to keep prices above the 
minimum support level. For the last 
month of the 1989/90 marketing year and 
for the 1990/91 season, the price floor 
was reduced by 20 percent to A700 cents 
per kilogram. 



Australian Wool Prices Govern World Prices 

$/lb. (Clean) 
6 




US mtll delivered, grade 64's- Marketing year July-June. 
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Australia Moves 
To Free Markets 

During the first 7 monihs of this season, 
marketing authoriues of the major 
Southern HemJspheie producing 
countries [Hirehased up to S4 percenl of 
their domestic offerings to maintain floor 
price [cvels, compared with only 20 per- 
cent at the end of the previous season. 
This acdon caused slocks to rise to 
record levels^ and their financial reserves 
were either exhausted or seriously 
depleted. The AWC stockpile increased 
by 1.7mi[lionbaJes to nearly 48 million 
and not only depleted the AWC's huge 
financial reserves bui resulted in addition- 
al borrowing of a record $A2.88 billion. 

As a result, the Australian government 
canceled wool auction sales for 3 weeks 
in February, and on February 1 1, 1991 
announced the suspension of wool price 
supports through the end of the market- 
ing year (June). The New Zealand and 
South African Wool Boards also decided 
to discontinue their reserve price systems 
for this season. 

With suspension of Australia's RPS after 
more than 20 years, no market price inter- 
vention [HOgram was in place. When 
wool sales resumed in late February in 
Australia, prices plunged by 39 percent, 
on average, taking the market indicator 
(a weighted average of 13 wool cate- 
gories) to A428 cents per kilogram. In 
New Zealand, wool prices fell 13 percent 
by the end of February. 

On May 1, 1991,the Australian govern^ 
ment announced it would abandon per- 
manently its wool reserve price scheme. 
A newly reauthorized Australian Wool 
Corporation will be responsible for 
marketing, quality control, research and 
development, and disposition of wool 
stocks. Sales of wool stocks, which were 
frozen in February 1991, will be per- 
mitted beginning July 1, 1991. Revenue 
from these sales will be used lo repay old 
AWC debts. The debt by the moribund 
price support program is to be repaid 
over 7 years. 



A marked tmprovemenl in the wool situa- 
tion was evident as buyers, in response to 
lower prices, moved back into the market 
during March-May to replenish stocks. 
Thcreentry of China and the Soviet 
Union into the market to replenish their 
stocks reinforced the trend. By late May, 
Australian prices had risen 38 percent 
from the February lows to A591 cents. 
Wool prices in New Zealand and South 
Africa have rebounded as well from the 
season lows in late February. 

World Conditions 
May Raise U.S. Costs 

Turmoil in the world wool market condi- 
tions affects U.S. wool producers, bui a 
domestic wool program helps minimize 
adverse impacts. 

U.S. government programs have sup- 
ported wool prices for the last 35 years. 
The National Wool Act of 1954> as 
amended, authorizes price suppon for 
wool through loans, purchases, pay- 
ments* or other measures. SirK:ethe 
Wool Act was first implemented in 1955, 
prices have been supported by direct pay- 
ments. 

The wool support price is determined an- 
nually using a parity-based formula 
specified in the legislation. Support 
prices for wool are quoted on a grease or 
actual-weight basis after shearing. Clean 
basis means that fats, oils, and other 
vegetable mauer have been removed 
from the wooL 

Price suppon payments are based on the 
net proceeds a producer receives from 
the saleof wool. Unlike otho- program 
commodities, the higher the price a 
producer obtains in the market, the 
higher the price support payment 
received. This incentive feature has been 
in place since the program began in order 
to encourage production and improve 
quality. 

In the past, the wool program has not 
been subject to a payment limitation. 
With the 1990 farm legislation, however. 



declining payment limits were intro- 
duced for the following maiketing years: 
$200,000 in 1991; $175,000 in 1992; 
$150,000 in 1993; andS125,000 for 
1994 and 1995. Payments received 
under the wool program will not count 
against payment limits in effect for any 
other price suppon commodities. To be 
eligible for payments, producers are re- 
quired to meet a "person*" defmition 
similar to the requirement for other com- 
modity price support programs. 

In 1990, the support price for shorn wool 
was $L82 per pound (grease basis) and 
the national average market price was 
$L02 below the support price, at $0.80 
per pound. The 1990 shorn wool pay- 
ment rate of 127.5 percent is the pcrcent- 
^e that brings the average price received 
by all producers up to the suppon price. 
Wool producers received about Sl05 mil- 
lion in price support payments on shorn 
and pulled wool sales of 47 million 
pounds, clean, valued at nearly $70 mil- 
lion in the 1990 marketing year. 

In 1991, the shorn wool support price 
will be $1.88 per pound. U.S.wool 
prices in January 1991 averaged only 
38.2 cents per pound. Since January, 
however, prices have strengthened, 
averaging 67.4 cents in May. Lower 
Overall prices this season in combination 
with a higher suppon price may increase 
program costs. Earnings from wool sales 
may decline 25-30 percent below last 
season to about $30 million. However, 
most of the decline will be offset by 
higher price support payments. 

Although the new payment limitation 
mles for wool producers are not expected 
to reduce production, the elimination of 
price support programs by Southern 
Hemisphere producers should keep wool 
prices lower than in recent years. With 
continued sluggish demand for wooK and 
the availability of the Australian wool 
stockpile, prices are expected to remain 
at low levels over the next few years, 
until burdensome world slocks are 
reduced. [Bob Skinner (202) 219- 
0840}^ 
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EC 1992: 
Who Will Be 
Top Banana? 



Developing countries have an im- 
portant stake in the European 
Community's (EC) 1992 single 
internal market initiative. Markets for 
some tropical products may be trans- 
formed by events taking place in the EC, 
While the value of these pnxiucts may be 
tiiviai in tenns of lotaJ EC trade, they are 
crucial to the economic survival of their 
small, predominantly poor exporters. 

For cxampte, the EC imports about $1 .8 
billion in bananas each year. But al- 
though banana imports account for less 
than 2 percent of the total value of EC 
agricultural imports, the EC banana 
market generates over half the export 
earnings of some suppliers. 

The iFincipal suppliers of EC banana im- 
ports are African, Caribbean, and Pacific 
countries (collectively termed ACP), 
overseas territories and departments of 
EC members, and Latin American 
producers, TTieACP countries include 
66 former colonies of EC countries. 

At present, the EC maintains a common 
import policy towards most agriculuiral 



products, but policies for the banana 
trade differ among EC member 
countries. ACP*s and EC overseas ter- 
ritories and departments receive preferen- 
tial access to al I EC countries except 
Germany, but prefercTKes vary depend- 
ing on the bilateral relationship between 
a supptierand the specific EC member. 

The current policy structure depends on 
the existence of internal EC barriers. 
This structure likely will become an 
anachronism aft^ the EC 1992 process 
eliminates internal barriers and unifies 
the laws and regulations that govern 
trade. 

The EC has promised that market integra- 
tion will not hurt the sales of its overseas 
territories and departments and ACP's, 
but has not yet specified how suppliers 
will be protected if their preferential 
bilateral market access is lost, 

Latin American suppliers stand to gain 
the most (or lose the least) of any of the 
three country groups as the EC 1992 
single market draws near, 

Latin American Producers 
Have Competitive Edge 

EC members foltow three general impoit 
regimes for bananas: free trade, dis- 
criminatory tariffs, and bilateral arrange- 
ments. 



Under a special protocol of the Treaty of 
Rome, the Federal Republic of Gennany 
imports all its bananas duty-finee under an 
uniestrictive quota. It is the only EC 
country with virtually free trade in 
bananas. 

Latin American producers dominate the 
Gernian market, supplying Gennany 
with 99,5 percent of its bananas in 
1988 — the year of the most recent data 
available. The only ACPorovcrseas ter- 
ritory producer that exported id Gennany 
was Cote d'lvoire with only 0, 1 percent 
of the market Other foreign suppliers, 
primarily the Philippines, accounted for 
the remainder of the Gemian market 

Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, and Ireland impose a dis- 
criminatory tariff. Bananas from the 
EC's overseas territories and depart- 
ments and ACP countries are admitted 
duty-free, but bananas from other sour- 
ces face a 20-percent tariff. These 
markets have no quantity restrictions. 

Despite the preference given to overseas 
territories and departments and ACP 
countries, Latin American producers 
dominate the markets that employ a dis- 
criminatory tariff. In 1988, these import- 
ing countries bought 99,6 percent of their 
bananas from Latin American producers. 
Overseas territories and ACP pnxiucers 
had no market share to speak of. 



Latin Annerican Banana Producers Dominate EC Markets That Lack Bilateral 
Anangements 



F<ee trade 



Discriminatory tariffs 



Pretef^ntial arrangements 
Others 




AJf other — 
countries 



^ Latin. 

Amefican 

countries 



Exporters" share *n theECs three trade regimes. 1988 data 
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Latin American producers are able to 
dominate ihe markets despite the dis* 
criminatory tariff through a combination 
of lower costs and higher quality. In 
1988, the average cxpon unit value (i.c,, 
estimated price) of bananas shipped by 
Latin American producers was $244 per 
metric ton. 

Bananas shipped from ACP's. however, 
had an average export unit value more 
dian L5bines higher at $402 per metric 
ton. The French overscan depaitmenis' 
export unit value was even greater, at 
$538 per metric ton. 

Bananas are produced on lar^ge-scale 
plantations in Latin Annerica« providing 
cost economies. In ACP's and overseas 
territories and departments, on the other 
hand, small family operations charac- 
terize banana production. These difTeien- 
ces among production practices explain 
much of the spread in prices. The export 
unit values also illustrale why the ACP*s 
and overseas territories need preferences 
in order bo compete in the EC market 

Bilateral Schemes 

Dull Latin American Edge 

Bilateral arrangements apply in Italy, the 
United Kingdom (UK), France, Spain, 
Greece, aiKi Portugal, These EC mem- 
bers either produce bananas domestically 
or import them from overseas territories 
and departments or former colonies. 
Spain, Greece, Portugal, and France 
produce bananas domestically and in 
their Overseas tcrri lories and depart- 
ments: Martinique, Guadeloupe, Crete, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands. 

These EC members reserve some or all 
of their markets for domestic producers. 
Former colonial powers, including 
France, the UK, and Italy reserve por- 
tions of their markets for former colonies. 

All of these EC members employ a 
variety of import policies including 
licensing and import quotas to protect 
their favored suppliers. France reserves 
about two-thirds of its market for French 



overseas departments and one-thin! for 
ACP's, If imports from other suppliers 
are needed bo meet demands in France, 
those imports are subject bo licensing and 
the 20-pcrcent EC Common External 
Tariff. 

The UK grants duty-free access to 
former colonies such as Jamaica, 
Dominica, Grenada, Sl Uicia, Sl Vin- 
cent, and Belize. Suriname also receives 
duty-free access bo the U.K. Imports 
from other sources are subject to 
licensing. 

ACP's and overseas territories together 
dominate the markets with preferential ar- 
rangements. In 1988, overseas territmes 
and ACP's had 39.7 and 28-6 percent of 
the market share. Latin Ammca ac- 
counted for 29.7 percent 

As indicated above, it is very difficult for 
overseas territories and ACP producers 
to compete in the EC market without 
some preferential anangemenL Never- 
theless, the EC is the most important 
market for ACP and overseas lerribory 
banana exports. 

In 1988, over 70 percent of total banana 
exports from all of the overseas tcr- 
riKMies and ACP countries went to the 
EC. Five ACP's (Suriname, Sl Vincent 
and the Grenadines^ Cole d'lvoine, 
Jamaica, and Grenada) and all of the 
overseas territories (Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, Crete, Madeira, and the Canary Is- 
lands) shipped all of their banana exports 
to the EC. 

The EC market is especially important 
forE)ominica and St. Lucia, which 
shipped 84 and 97 percent of their 
bananas to the EC. Both these countries 
depend on banana exports to the EC for 
more than half of their total foreign ex- 
change earnings. 

EC Free Trade Policy 
Would Benefit Consumers 

In 1992, the EC market will have one 
trade policy instead of twelve. Widiouta 
genera] policy change among EC 
countries, bananas would flow from 



relatively free- trading Germany to the 
rest of the EC, and opportunities for ACP 
countries and the overseas territories 
would be severely limited. If the EC's 
goal is to protect ACP producers after 
1992, the banana program will have to be 
changed. 

A free trade policy by the EC after 1992 
would reflect the goal of a more competi- 
tive EC market Under a free u^e 
scenario all trade preferences for ACP 
and Overseas territory bananas would be 
removed in the UK, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Portugal, arxl France. The20-pcreent 
Common External Tariff in Belgium, 
Denmark, Ireland, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg would be reduced bo zero. 

All EC ccffisumers except those in Ger- 
many would benefit from lower retail 
prices^ and demand would increase. The 
increased demand would in turn put tip- 
ward pressure on the world price. 

However, it is unlikely, given the present 
spread between Latin American prices 
and the prices of other suppliers, that the 
increase in world price would be suffi- 
cient to help the overseas lerriiories and 
ACP counties whose exports to the EC 
are likely to decrease dramatically. 

An alternative policy would be for the 
EC bo establish an overall quota based on 
recent import levcts* The quota could be 
allocated on a country -by -country basis. 
In this scenario, the world market would 
remain basically as it is now. Export 
quantities from all suppliers would 
remain the same as would the world 
price aiKl export earnings. 

A restrictive trade regime would under- 
mine goals for a more competitive EC 
market However, ACP and overseas ter- 
ritory producers would fare much better 
relative to a freer trade regime. Com- 
pared with the current situation, Latin 
American suppliers would neither gain 
nor lose under a quota policy. As 1992 
draws near, EC policymakers could be 
looking at a "banana split** when it 
comes to banana trade. [Liana Neff 
(202) 219-0680 and Terri Raney (202) 

219-0610} oa 
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U.S. Ag 
Exports 
To Drop 



U.S. agricultural exports arc 
forecast to drop $3.1 biition in 
fiscal 1991, down from S40.1 bil- 
lion a year earlier Volume is also 
forecast lower, down 20 million tons 
from 149 milliofiin 1990. Prices arc 
turning out to be weaker than a year ear- 
lier and the U.S. share of world trade 
smaller. 

Reduced grain exports account for much 
of the expected drc^, following last 
year's record world wheat production, 
record grain production in China, and a 
near-record Soviet grain crop (see the 
Special Article on the world grain out- 
look). Slower world economic growth is 
also restraining exports. 

The value of U.S. grain and feed exports 
likely will decline $3.6 billion due to 
lower prices and reduced volume ex- 
pected for com and wheat. U.S. oilseed 
and product exports are also expected lo 
fall as the U.S. share of a shrinking 
world market declines. 

However, exports of high-value products 
are expected to continue rising and reach 
a record, driven by favorable exchange 
rates and continued economic expansion 
in key markets. 

These forecasts were prepared before the 
recent announcement of an offer of an ad- 
ditional $1.5 billion in U.S. credit guaran- 
tees lo the Soviets. However, only $600 
million would be allocated for this fiscal 
year. 

While U.S. agricultural exports are ex- 
pected to decline in fiscal 1991, an im- 
proving nonagricultural trade picture led 
loan 18*pcrcent improvement in the 
Overall trade balance during the first half 
of fiscal 1991. Themonthly U.S. trade 
deficit fell 57 percent lo $1 .8 billion in 
March, a 9-year low. While U.S. im- 
ports slowed as the recession cut con- 
sumpdon, exports continued lo grow. 



Recession Less Severe 
In Most Foreign Countries 

While world economic growth has been 
generally slower this year, the severity of 
the U.S. recession is not mirrored in 
major Overseas markets. In fact, Ger- 
many and Japan, the world's two largest 
food importers, arc expecting about 
3 percent economic growth after account- 
ing for inflation during 1991. This is 
down from a year earlier, but well above 
U.S. growth. 

The major developed U.S. market with 
the poorest economic performance is 
Canada, where the economy is expected 
tocontract slightly during 1991. Canada 
has been pursuing a tight monetary 
policy in an effort to reduce its chronical- 
ly high inflation, and, more recendy, to 
counteract the inflationary effects of a 
7-perceni value-added Goods and Ser- 
vices Tax. 

However, during January-March, US . 
^cultural exports to Canada rose slight- 
ly. High Canadian interest rates, in addi- 
tion to spaiking the recession in that 
country, have strengthened the Canadian 



dollar relative to the U.S. dollar. With 
exchange rates favoring U.S. products, 
exports to Canada have increased as well 
as purchases by Canadians on cross-bor- 
der shopping trips. 

Exchange rales are also favoring U.S. 
exports to other developed markets. 
During most of 1990, the U.S . dollar 
weakened as a slowing U.S. economy 
pressured interest rates downward. 
Although the dollar has strengthened 
since February, shipments of high-value 
products continue to grow due to a lag in 
the impact of exchange rates on trade. 
In addition, while the dollar is stronger 
against many foreign currencies, especial- 
ly the mark, it has strengthened far less 
against the yen. 

Coarse Grain Sales 
To Japan Slip 

Japan is the largest market for U.S. 
agricultural exports. Fiscal 1991 sales 
are expected to total $7-8 billion, down 
slighdy from 1990's $8.1 billion. The 
declining U.S. share of the Japanese 
coarse grain market accounts for much 
of this drop. 



[U.S. Ag Exports lo Slip Nearly & Percent 




Rscat years 



1990 



1991 



Sbtiiion 



Total 

Developed countries 
EC 

Japan 
Canada 
Other 

Devebpiog ccun tries 
Taiwan 
Soiith Korea 
Ottier 

Soviet Unbn 
Eastdfn Europe 
All other countnes 



40.1 

19.6 

6.8 

a.t 

3.7 
1.2 

1G^ 

1.6 

2.7 

11,5 

3.0 
0.5 
0.6 



37.0 
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6.5 

7Ji 

4.3* 

1.2 

U.5 

1.6 

2.3 

10.6 

1^ 
0.4 
0.7 
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The ouUook for exports of high-value 
products 10 Japan is less clear. While the 
exchange rate 15 favorable, and rebound- 
ing grapc&uil production in Florida has 
boosted exports, California's freeze ihis 
year has reduced prospects for orange ex- 
ports 10 Japan. 

Japan implemented a 70-percent tariff on 
beef imports in April. This tariff 
replaces a system of quotas, and over 
time will progressively fall, increasing 
opportunities for the U.S. and other 
countries 10 export beef 10 Japan. 

However, the present outlook for U.S. 
beef exports to Japan in fiscal 1991 is 
uncertain. U.S.beef exports 10 Japan to- 
taled nearly $1 billion last year. And 
during the first half of fiscal 1991, ex- 
ports gained 9 percent 

However, some of this gain may repre- 
sent stock building in anticipation of the 
70-peicent tariff. Japanese retailers 
lowered beef prices and otherwise 
promoted sales when the quotas were 
removed, but their subsequent pricing 
strategies remain to be seen. Frozen beef 
stocks have reniained high in Japan, but 
chilled beef sales are reportedly strong. 

Fewer US. Soybeans 
Move to the EC 

U.S. agricultural exports to the EC are 
expected to drop $300 million in fiscal 
1991 from a year earlier, to $7 billion. A 
weaker outlook for U.S. soybean expwts 
to the EC is the primary factor. 

Although EC demand for protein meals 
is expected to rise in 1990/91, soybean 
meal use is likely to fall. Other protein 
meals, particularly r^peseed, are ex- 
pected to substitute for soybean meal, 
continuing a long-term trend. 



However, U.S. exports of fruits, 
vegetables, and nuts — especially al- 
monds — 10 the EC arc forecast to in- 
crease in 1991. During the Fu-st half of 
Fiscal 1991, U.S. exports of these com* 
moditiestoiheECrose$159 mlltion 
from a year earlier, a 29-percent gain. A 
bumper U.S. almond crop in 1990/91 and 
a smaller crop in Spain due to extremely 
dry weather are likely to increase EC im- 
ports ofU.S. almonds. 

During 1991, the economies of the 
developing countries arc expected to ex- 
pand 1 .8 percent, about the same as a 
year ago. And while conditions are far 
from ideal for the developing nations, 
they are not expected to deteriorate. 

In the early 1980's, when the U.S. last 
entered a recession, the onset of the inter- 
national debt crisis resulted in plunging 
growth rates and severely declining im- 
ports by developing countries. But this 
year, U.S. agricultural exports to develop- 
ing countries are expected to decline by 
less than 10 percent, to $14.5 billion. 

The economies of the Newly Industrial- 
ized Countries (NIC's) of the Far East 
are expected to expand more slowly in 
1991 than a year earlier, although growth 
will be substantially higher than in the 
U.S. Nonetheless, the value of U.S. farm 
exports to the region is weakening as 
prices and world trade decline for grains 
and oilseeds. 

South Korea and Taiwan are both expect- 
ing economic growth rates in excess of 
5 percent, but U.S. exports to each 
country are expected to fall. Beef ex- 
ports to South Korea doubled during the 
first half of fiscal 1991, as Korea con- 
tinued to liberalize its beef market. How* 
ever, beef accounted for only 6 percent 
of U.S. sales there. 



Credit A vailahilUy Is 
Crucial to Soviet Imports 

It appears fairly certain that the 
economies of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union will contract again in 1991. 
Reduced consumption and industrial 
production by East Etiropean countries in 
the throes of structural adjustment are ex- 
pected to cut U.S. exports to the region 
about 20 percent to S400 million. And 
the economic problems associated with 
structural adjustment also are affecting 
the outlook for exports to the USSR. 

The official forecast of U.S. agricultural 
exports to the Soviet Union shows a drop 
of$1.4 billion during fiscal 1991, largely 
because of a near-record \990f9 1 Soviet 
grain crop and credit consoraints. The 
Soviet Union's widely reported difficul- 
ties with hard currency payments are in- 
hibiting its ability to import agricultural 
products. The recent announcement of 
an offer of new credit guarantees to be 
allocated over 3 years could lift Soviet 
purchases. 

The USSR received U.S. GSM-102 
credit guarantees totaling SI billion in 
late December 1990» virtually all of 
which were used to finance commodity 
purchases and transportation expenses in 
subsequent months* On June 11, Presi- 
dent Bush announced the offer of an addi- 
tional St. S billion in credit guarantees, of 
which $600 million would be allocated 
in fiscal 1991. 

By early June, Soviet purchases of U.S. 
agricultural commodities had nearly 
reached the $ 1 .6 billion expected for the 
entire fiscal year. 

Because of the economic, political, and 
financial uncertainties in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe* forecasting 
Soviet agriculuual production, consump- 
tion, and Uade is subject 10 more uncer- 
tainty than at any time during the last 
decade. [Stephen MacDonaid (202) 2J9- 
0822}!^ 
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Farm Income 
Prospects Dim 



Farmers' cash receipts are unlikely 
to lop I990*s record, and govem- 
mcni payments arc expected to 
fall. So even the relatively sn:iall in- 
creases expected in expenses will bring 
nci incomes down. 

Prices for wheal and dairy products are 
forecast to average well below last year, 
and a much smaller wheat crop is ex- 
pected. Lower receipts for wheat and 
dairy products will drag down total 
receipts. In 199 Indirect government pay- 
ments probably will total less than last 
year due to a decrease in disaster and 
deficiency payments. 

The combination of a mere I -percent 
growth in crop sales and l-peitent 
shrinkage in livestock sales means total 
receipts will be $164-S169 billion in 
1991, about even with last year. Direct 
government payments added slightly 
more than $9 billion to gross income in 
1990, but will be down by as much as $ 1 
billion ihis year. Production expenses 
are forecast to be $145 $150 billion, up 
$2 billion from last year. 

For 1991, net cash income is expected to 
be $52-$57 billion, a drop of $1 *S6 bil- 
lion from 1990. Net farm income is ex- 



pected to dip $2-$7 billion from last year 
to$40-$45 billion. 

Net farm income measures the value of 
production plus govemmenE payments 
minus all costs in a calendar year, while 
net cash Income reflects commodities 
sold in a calendar year plus government 
payments minus cash costs. Net Carm in- 
come includes noncash items such as the 
value of unsold commodities, the im- 
puted rental value of Owner-Ksccupied 
housing, and depreciatJon. Neifann in- 
come is dropping more than net cash in- 
come this year because several noncash 
income items are expected to show 
moderate declines. 

At least half of cash receipts in 1991 are 
from sales of Crops harvested and added 
to inventories during 199(X Livestock 
that was produced during the year but 
not sold also increased inventories. So, 
some of the value of annual prodtiction 
measured in net farm income is ac- 
counted for by an inventory adjusuncnt. 

The inventory adjustment for 1991 is ex- 
pected to be less than last year's. Total 
grain and soybean production was up 
nearly lOpcrccntlastycar^compared 
with a slight decline projected for 
1991^. The relatively small growth in 
this yearns inventory adjustment results 
mainly from a projected increase in the 
number of cattle on farms. 

Milk & Wheat 
Hold Down Receipts 

Cash receipts for wheat probably will be 
less than S6 billion for the first time in 3 
years. Wheat production is expected to 
drop nearly 25 percent this year, follow- 
ing last year's 35-pcrccnt increase. The 
average price for ihis calendar year will 
probably slip more than 5 percent from 
last year's $3 per bushel. 

Forecasts of a docUnc in milk prices 
from the high level of a year ago likely 
will bring 1991 dairy receipts down 
$l-$4 billion from 1990*s high of $20 
billion. 

Com sales this calendar year are not ex- 
pected to slip much below the S 14 billion 
estimated for 1990» despite son>ewhat 



lower price projections. Prices likely 
will average 5 percent less than in 1990, 
while com output in 1991 probably will 
be up 4 percent. Prices for other feed 
crops are projected to average between 4 
and 8 percent less in calendar year l99l 
than in 1990. 

Soybean sales are forecast down 5 per- 
cent this year, but higher cash receipts 
for peanuts, sunflowers, and other oil- 
seeds wiU Likely hold total oil crop 
receipts steady at about $12 billion. The 
annual price of soybeans is expected to 
average 4 percent less than last year, and 
output in 1991/92 is expected todip2 
percent. 

Receipts for all fruit and tree nuts are 
forecast up as much as $2 billion from 
last year. Fresh orange prices have been 
climbing as the effect of the E>eccmbcr 
freeze on California production becomes 
more evident. Apple prices are also up, 
reflecting a smaller crop and strong 
demand. 

Fruit and tree nut prices are forecast up 
more than 10 percent from last year. For 
vegetables, however^ lower prices, espe- 
cially for potatoes and dry beans, may 
hold receipts close to $1 1 billion. 

Hog prices likely will be down almost 5 
percent from the 1990 average, but a 
gain in producticKi wiU keep receipts be- 
tween $1 1 and $12 billion. Receipts for 
beef remain strong and are likely to top 
last year's record of 540 billion. Com- 
bined turkey and broiler output likely 
will be up 4-6 pcrceni, but lower prices 
for eggs and broilers probably will keep 
all poultry and egg receipts even with 
last year at about $15 billion. 

Expenses Are 
Moving Up 

Cash expenses are forecast at $124-Sl29 
billion, up 1 percent from 1990. Total 
production expenses are expected to 
show the same relatively modest in- 
crease, ranging from $145 to $150 bil- 
lion this year. Livestock producers are 
likely to see slightly lower feed prices 
this year, while livestock numbers wiU 
probably increase. As a result, feed ex- 
penses will slay near last year's. 
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Farm Finance 



Measured in current dollars, direct 
government payments in 1991 are likely 
to be the lowest in 5 years, and direct 
payments measured in constant 1982 dol- 
lars probably wiU be the lowest since 
1982, Direct payments aie also likely to 
be a smaller share of gross cash income 
this year — under 5 percent — than any 
year since 1982^ 

Most Regions To Have 
Less Farm Income 

Although the farm sector's net cash in- 
come is fcxccast down about 5 percent in 
1 99 1 , incomes in the Northeast and M id- 
west are expected to drop more sharply. 
Net cash irK^omes in the West and South 
Central regions are expected to be down 
by a smaller percentage. And in the 
Southeast, net cash incomes are likely to 
remain unchanged in 199 L 

Lower dairy receipts are pushing net 
cash income down sharply in the North- 
east this year. About 20 percent of farm 
sector receipts from dairy |»xxlucts and 
10-15 percent of poultry cash receipts arc 
collected in the Northeast If poultry 
receipts hold steady and dairy receipts 
decline as expected this year, the 
region's livestock cash receipts could 
dropover 5 percent. 

Although the Northeast provides less 
than 10 percent ofthe nation's total fruit 
receipts, these crops arc important local- 
ly and probably are responsible for boost- 
ing regional crop receipt estimates 
slightly (over 2 percent) this year. 

Since the Midwest accounts for 45 per- 
cent of all food grain sales and for 70 per- 
cent of both feed and oil crops, declining 
wheat sales there are being cushioned by 
the prospect of more stable com and oil 
crop receipts. Crop cash receipts will 
likely be down 1 percent in 199L 

Livestock receipts in the Midwest 
probably will also decline about 1 per- 
cent The Midwest's 55-pcn;eiit share of 
the nation's red meat receipts is partially 
ofrseuing the sharp drop in dairy receipts. 
Over 40 percent of dairy sales come 
from the Midwest Direct government 
payments in the region may drop more 
than 10 percent, and as cash expenses 
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Crude oil prices have fallen rapidly since 
February, and are now expected to 
average less than in 1990, So fuel, fer- 
tilizer, and pesticide expenses for 1991 
are all i^ojected to be within 1-2 percent 
of last year, 

FmHA debt remained higher al the begin- 
ning of 1991 than was expected. So in- 
terest paid by farmers on average 
outstanding debt rose for 1990 and 1991 
from earlier forecasts. 

Farmers' interest expense for short-term 
loans is expected to increase about 2 per- 
cent this year from 1990, rather than 
decline as previously expected. Interest 
expenses are likely to total about $15 bil- 
lion for the third consecutive year. 

Total expendititres for r^^atring and 
maintaining equipment and buildings, 
paying hired labor> and paying property 
taxes are expected to increase by 3-5 
percent from last year. 

Government Payments 
Slipping 10 Percent 

In 1990, disaster assistance reached al- 
most $900 million. Barring a replay, 
direct government payments to farmers 
arc likely to drop $1 billion this year— a 
decline of 10 percent Advance deficien- 
cy payments probably were lower for the 
1991 signup than for 1990 because of 
new flex provisions. The acreage reduc- 
tion requirements were raised for wheat 
but lowered for other crops. 

For all crops except winter wheat, 
acreage eligible for payments was 
reduced 15 percent. Overall ijanicipa- 
tion does not appear to have declined 
from last year. 

Unexpected shifts in wheat, barley, and 
oat pices during the 5 months following 
harvest would push the 5-monih deficien* 
cy payment away from the current 
forecast These payments will be made 
in the last quarter of 1991, Forcom, sor- 
ghum, rice, and cotton, 5-month pay- 
ments won't be made until calendar 1992, 



climb 1 percent, net cash income in the 
Midwest is expected to be down between 
Sand 10 percent. 

In the South Genual region, 1-percent- 
lower crop receipts will probably be 
coupled with 1-pcreent-highcr livestock 
receipts, the reverse of the national pic- 
ture. The region accounts for about 25 
percent of poultry receipts, more than 15 
percent of red meat receipts, over 50 per- 
cent of cotton sales, and 20-25 percent of 
food grain receipts. Direct payments are 
expected to be down more than 6 percent 
and cash expenses to increase 1 percent 
Resulting rk:t cash income in 1991 will 
be down about 3 percent from last year. 

The West may sec a 3-percent gain in 
Crop receipts in 1991, Farms in the West 
usually account for 65 percent of fruit 
and UTc nut sales, almost 35 percent of 
cotton sales, and 55 percent of vegetable 
cash receipts. Nationally, fruit prices are 
expected to be up more than 10 percent 
Although cotton and rice production is 
expected to be down in California this 
year, fruit and vegetable output is likely 
to be maintained despite the drought. 

The West accounts for 20 percent of the 
nation's dairy receipts and almost the 
same share of red meat sales. The 
likelihood of continued suong red meat 
receipts is keeping livestock receipts 
from shrinking more than 2 percent this 
year. Net cash income in the region is 
forecast to decline about 2 percent from 
1990, 

Tobacco and Fruit 
To Boost S.E. Farmers 

Higher cash receipts are projected for 
two of the SouilKast's major crops - 
tobacco and fruits. The Southeast 
provides nearly 95 percent of tobacco 
receipts and 25 percent of fruit and tree 
nut sales. In addition, the region usually 
accounts for nearly 20 percent of 
vegetable receipts and over 35 percent of 
poultry reccfpts, 

A drop in direct government payments 
and a small rise in expenses is partially 
offsetting the expect^ growth in 
receipts. Still, the Southeast's net cash 
income is not expected to decline from 
1990, 
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The expected I-percem increase in 1991 
fanning expenses naiionally will probab- 
ly be fell evenly across the Tive farming 
regions. A 10-perceni decline indirect 
payments is more likely to have a variety 
of regional impacts. Payments (o 
fanners in the Northeast, Midwest, and 
Southeast could fall by more than 10 per- 
cent, while payments to fanners tn the 
South Central region probably will fall 
by less than 10 percent. [Diane Benel- 
sen (202)219-0708] m 



Livestock and 
Poultry Update 



Get the latest data and 
analysis with this deadline- 
tight newsletter from ERS. 
It's fast: When the monthly 
Livestock Slaughter report 
goes out at 3 pm Friday, 
the LPS Update lands on 
your desk Monday with the 
key data and fresh analysis. 

Livestock and Poultry 
Update, 6 pages of data, 
analysis, and useful charts, 
is published monthly. Only 
$15 a year. Multiy ear dis- 
counts. 

>/ To subscribe, call toll- 
free,] -BOO -999 -6779. 
Or write: 

ERS-NASS,P.O. Box 1608. 
Rockvitle, MD, 20849-1608 




California 

Drought 

Persists 



Despite tremendous rains in 
March, inigauon waicr supply 
shortages conunue for California 
growers. Facing a fifth year of drought, 
producers recognized early in the year 
that water supplies would be a limiting 
factor (see the March 1991 AO). 

Current agricultural surface water alloca- 
lions have changed little from early 
forecasts and arc not expected lo increase 
this summer. The California State Water 
Project (SWP), which nonnally delivers 
about 5 percent of the total irrigation 
water, is not distributing any water to ir- 
rigators. 

The Central Valley Project (CVP) of the 
US* Bureau of Reclamation, which nor- 
mally delivers about 30 percent of the 
total, indicates that deliveries to most 
contractors will be only 25 percent of 
normal, with two major exceptions. 
Water-right holders whose claims 
predate Federal water development 
(about 40 percent of normal deliveries) 
will receive 75 percent of normal sup- 
plies, as specified in their contracts. And 
ihc Friant Unit of the CVP will deliver 
just over 50 percent of normal supplies 



to some water districts from Fresno to 
Bakersficld. 

In California* surface water rights are 
granted on the basis of seniority, with the 
oldest rights having the greatest as* 
surance of an annual water supply. 
Some of the producers served by private 
irrigaticxi districts have rights that are 
senior to the SWP or the CVP. These 
producers had water to sell and sold 
more to the stale's water bank than 
producers served by the SWP or the CVP 
(see box). 

The SWP and CVP draw primarily on 
water in the Sacramento River and its 
major tributaries, and this area remains 
seriously short of water available for 
delivery* The Sacramento River basin 
runoff forecast is the eighth lowest on 
record — during the past 50 years, only 
1976 and 1977 were lower. 

^^Miracle^^ March Rains 
Help..Somewhat 

with no increase in irrigation water sup- 
plies, why has the rainfall in March been 
called the March "miracle"? The short 
answer is that California avoided a 
major catastrophe. The overall water 
supply would have been much worse ex- 
cept for the thiee-times-normal March 
rains through the central portion of the 
state. 

For agriculture, the March rains will 
prevent 1991 from becoming a dis- 
astrously dry year. The rains provided 
beneficial soil moisture, some ground- 
water recharge, improved range and 
forest conditions, significantly improved 
runoff and reservoir conditions m some 
locations* and Increased reservoir storage 
for 1992. 

For example, Millerton Lake on the San 
Joaquin River increased from 59 percent 
of normal storage on March 1 to 1 17 per- 
cent on May 1 . As a result, the Friant 
Unit of the CVP, which relies on Miller- 
ton Lake and not on imported water from 
the Sacramento River, is able to deliver 
about 50 percent of normal. 

The improved supply also allowed the 
CVP to provide 73,000 acre-feet in 
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California Reservoir Levels Continu© To Drop 
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"hardship" water deliveries for agricul- 
ture to supplement the sharply reduced al- 
locations in some cases. Carryover 
storage in CVP reservoirs increased from 
7 to 37 percent of target levels, thanks to 
the rains. 

Local Ag Impacts 
Likely To Be Severe 

The drought is serious enough so that 
agricuHural producticxi, net income, and 
farm-related business will all suffer as a 
result Net returns arc expected to 
decline due to lower production and 
higher water costs (sec the following 
article). 

Some local areas will be especially hard 
hit. although the effects are not likely to 
be felt much outside these local areas. 
Near-normal production of fruits and 
vegetables and higher commodity prices 
for some crops will mitigate the impacts 
of lost production. 

In response to the reduced surface water 
supplies, producers who normally rely on 
irrigation are increasing groundwater 
use, idling some land, seeking to mini- 
mize waste, and shifting water to 
produce higher value crops. Despite 
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these efforts, reduced production is ex- 
pected for cotton, rice, com, and most 
other irrigated crops to some extent. 

According to the March Prospective 
Plantings, California's cotton area likely 
will be down 14 percent from last year 
and rice down 23 percent (see map, page 
27). USDA*s new acreage estimates 
were released on June 27, after this 
report went lo press. 

Future income potential from permanent 
crops will not be reduced as first feared. 
In almost all cases, the cxchards and 
vineyards in jeopardy earlier in the year 
will have enough water to survive, due to 
the "miracle March" rains and CVP 
hardship water, together with efforts by 
producers to find alternative water sour- 
ces, and purchases from the state water 
bank. 

Some local areas will experioice a sig- 
nificant reduction in agricultural and 
agriculture-related incomes, Kcm Coun- 
ty, at the southern end of the Central Val- 
ley» uses both ground- and surface water 
ina'*normal'*year. This year Kem 
County is experiencing a 56-percent 
shortfall in surface water supplies. The 
State Water Project that normally 
delivers 47 percent (1 million acre-feet) 



of the county's surface water is deliver- 
ing none. 

Yet Kem County was one of the bright 
spots benefiting from the "miracle" 
March rains, with local surface water 
sources (privately developed and the 
Friant Unit of the CVP) able to supply 
overhalf of their normal dehveries. The 
county is also purchasing water from the 
water bank and pumping emergency 
groundwater supplies to help fill the gap. 

Despite these efforts^ no water supplies 
are available for production on about 
130,000 acres of the county's annual and 
foragecrops, primarily cotton. These 
lands account for about 25 percent of all 
non-orchard irrigated acres in the county 
and about a third of the county's cotton 
acres. 

The major rice-growing region is anoth^ 
area experiencing serious reductions in 
production and probably net income. 
Most of CalifOTnia*s rice is grown in the 
Sacramento Riv» basin, and this area 
will experience the greatest production 
loss. 

Two rice areas are expecting even further 
planting reductions. The acreage served 
by Feather River water in Yuba and 
Butte Cbunties is one area, located in the 
Sacramento basin. The other is the rela- 
tively smaller rice production area in the 
San Joaquin River basin, which planted 
only a few acres this year. 

The future — Uncertain 
But Not Business as Usual 

Continued water sh(xtages are likely. 
CVP reservoir carryover into next year is 
forecast at 25 percent less than this year, 
and ihisyear was only 50 percent of tar- 
get. While not guaranteeing water 
shortages next year, declining reservoir 
levels reduce the flexibility of the water 
delivery system for all users. 

May 1 storage levels have declined to 64 
percent of normal* continuing a trend of 
reduced water in storage since the start 
of this drought. Two to three years of 
average to above-average precipitation 
would be ncctled to bring California's 
reservoirs back to normal levels. 
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Moving Water Through 
California's "Bank" 

' To deal wilb ihc fifih consccuiivc 
' year of drought, California officials 
chose a market mechanism as ibc 
means to transfer water to meet high- 
prioriiy needs. The selected market 
nH!chaJiism, called the "water bank,"" 
esiablishcs the California Dcpaiuncnt 
of Water Resources as the water 
broker. The stale purchases water 
from willing sellers, pools iU and dis- 
ihbuies it lo purchasers lo meet their 
needs. 

With one agency serving as broker, 
water releases from various sources 
can be coordinated for distribution 
wiih less waste than if the same waier 
were moved undtr individual con- 
tracts. The water bank is designed to 
meet some of the most critical urban, 
environmental, and agricultural needs, 
and to increase carryover storage into 
1992. 

The st^e paid S 1 25 per acre-foot to 
water users to forego consumption of 
about 800,000 ^ re- feet of surface 
water this year. Fifty percent of the 
reduced water constimption came 
from fallowing or not Irrigating 
agricultural land: 56,500 acres of ir- 
rigated com for grain, 36,000 acres of 



wheat, 12,600 ^rcs of pasture, 9,200 
acres of alfalfa hay, and 9,100 acres 
of sugar beets. 

The other half of the stuf ace water 
came from substituting pumped 
groundwater (26 percent) and from 
purchasing water in storage that 
would not normally be tvajlable for 
rcleasc. 

Most of the water sold to the bank 
canie from the Sacramento-San Joa- 
qiitn River Delta area^|46 percent), 
the Yuba and Feather Rivers (38 per- 
cent), and the Sacramento River 
below the Shasta Dam (lO percent), 

Since the bank's implementation, nine 
sales have been made totaling about 
400,000 acre feet at $175 per acre- 
foot. Five of the nine sales (about 75 
percent of the water sold) were to 
water suppliers in lutan areas. The 
fotir sales to agricultural areas were to 
the San Joaquin and Tulare basins to 
help keep orchards and vineyards 
alive. 

At this point in the dry season, the 
nriarket<hased water bank seems lo be 
performing as intended — moving 
water from those willing to sell to 
those willing lo buy. If all is not sold, 
carryover and increased f^eubility 
will expand options next year. 
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Although the emphasis here is on agricul- 
ture, serious water shortages affect the 
entirc California economy and the en- 
vironment through complex linkages. 
Limited runoff and reduced reservoir 
levels mean less water for hydroelecuic 
power generation, smaller lakes for 
recreational activities, and greater dif- 
ficulty in providing instream flows for 
fish, wildlife habitat, and river-related 
recreadon. 

Perversely, the March rains Increased the 
already-high chances for forest and range 
fires this summer. The long, severe 
drought has killed many standing trees. 
But the March rains stimulated the 
growth of underbrush. Now, that under- 
brush is very dry and needs only a spark 
to serve as kindling for the dead trees. 
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Thousands of acres of woodlands in 
Orange County have been closed to the 
public. The U.S. Forest Service has im- 
posed campfuc and smoking resuiclions 
on most forests in southern California. 

Last year, wildfuies burned over ^X),000 
acres and damaged or destroyed about 
850 homes. Adequate water to fight fires 
has been a concern of state officials since 
early spring. 

The higher cost of generating electricity 
will affect everyone in the stale but espe- 
cially those pumping groundwater for ir- 
rigation. Reduced recreational oppor- 
tunities will affect the livelihood of many 
and the quality of life for many more. 

Stress on water supplies due to the con- 
tinuing drought has reduced the popula- 



tions of several cold-water fish species. 
Listing the Winter Run Chinook Salmon 
as a "threatened" species from the effects 
of this drctught will influence the way 
reservoirs are operated. If other species 
are listed as "endangered," significant 
changes in water management patterns 
are likely. 

The drought has tntensified pressures to 
modify policies on historical priorities, 
pricing, and transferability of water 
resources developed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation— the largest single supplier 
of irrigation water in California. 

At least six bills are now before Con- 
gress authorizir^ one or more temporary 
changes in existing water policy to al- 
leviate drought impacts, as well as long- 
term droughtplanning, water transfer 
provisions, water pricing, and flows for 
instream uses. While most of the bills 
emphasize shortrun provisions, a number 
of long-term institutional changes are 
proposed. 

Five Dry Years, But 
California Is Coping 

Even in this fifth year of drought, Califor- 
nia is coping. Thanks to March rains — 
as welt as a new water transfer procedure 
called the water bank, groundwater 
resources, and a sophisticated statewide 
water storage, transfer, and delivery sys- 
tem—the impacts on the slate and nation 
will be relatively small. 

Irrigators and households continue to 
fmd ways of reducing waste and increas- 
ing efficiency. The imixovemcnts in 
water management at the state and 
household level, as a result of the 
drought, will continue to keep down 
water demand for years to come- 

The next opportunity for relief from the 
drought could begin in early October. 
But an early wet fall, while much needed 
for drought relief, is not a good prescrip- 
tion fbr California's field crops. With a 
cooU wet March and cool, dry April, 
field crops are off to a slow start. A long 
dry fall would boost crop yields, but not 
reservoir levels. [Noel Gotlehon (202) 
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Drought 
Hurts Local 
Economies 



Continuing water shortages in 
California are confronting 
fanners with additional cuts in 
the supply of water needed for irrigation 
(see previous article). As the declining 
supply and the increasing price of water 
shrink faim output and squeeze profjts, 
overall economic activity slows down in 
communities where the agricultural sec- 
tor is a signifjcant part of the economic 
base. 

The initial job losses in agriculture and 
agriculture-related enterprises lead to in- 
creasing financial stress and layoffs in 
other area businesses as local spending 
declines. 

The continuing drought in California is 
severely affecting cotton and rice produc- 
tion this season. That's partly because 
alt of the state's cotton and rice acres re- 
quire irrigation and because cotton and 
rice producer incomes are partially 
protected by federal program payments 
even if pn3duction is cut. 

So participating farmers can cut output, 
still receive much of their usual com- 
modity program payments, and conserve 
on water use. However, participating cot- 
ton and rice growers who cut output will 
not receive marketing icons for the 
foregone production. And these loans 
can be a substantial portion of their 
Federal suppon. 

Two counties in the Central Valley were 
chosen to illustrate the employment and 
income effects of a cut in the producu'on 
of these two commodities: Kings Coun- 
ty in the Tulare Lake basin of the south, 
where the predominant crop is cotton, 
and Colusa County in the Sacramento 
River basin of the north, where rice is 
halfof farm output 

In these counties, the ongoing drought 
could cause employment to drop as much 
as 6 percent this growing season and 



depress county income by up to 4 per- 
cent, according to USDAieseaich. At 
the state level, drought-related cuts in cot* 
ton and rice production may lower busi- 
ness activity by 0.1 percent, but employ- 
ment losses would be less than 0.1 per- 
cenL 

Cotton production dominates the farm 
sector in Kings County. Water for ir- 
rigated agriculture in Kings County or- 
dinarily comes from the California State 
Water Project and the Central Valley 
Pinajectof iheU,S, Bureau of Reclama* 
tion, along with local surface water large- 
ly from the Kir^s River, and ground- 
water. This year, the Kings River will 



not provide suffjcient water for agricul- 
tural uses, the fifth consecutive year river 
How has been inadequate. 

In Colusa County, rice is the single most 
important crop. Irrigated agriculture in 
the county receives water from the 
Central Valley Project, direct diversions 
from the Sacramento River, and ground- 
water. Most of the rice acreage is irriga- 
ted with water that is pumped either 
directly from the river or from a supply 
canal that lies relatively close to the river. 

In return for allowing the Bureau of 
Reclamation to control the flow of the 
Sacramento River, senior water right 
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holders signed conliacts wilh the Ccniral 
Valley Project ihai limited their water 
supply cuts lo 25 peiccnl of the ustial al- 
lotmenL This maxiniLim reduction is in 
force this year. 

What's Behind 
The Results? 

Input -output analysis was used to 
measure the impacts of the drought on 



Califomia and on the two county 
economies. The model used for this 
analysis was constructed by the U-S. 
Forest Service to help assess local and 
regional impacts of various economic 
shocks. 

In providing estimates of income and 
employment effects of economic shocks, 
such as changes in cotton or rice output 
or changes in farm cash receipts, the 
model takes into account local industrial 
smictmt, interindustry linkages, and 



trade flows to areas outside the local 
economy. 

For this analysis, most cotton and rice 
producers were assumed to participate in 
Federal commodity programs. When ir- 
rigation water is in short supply or be- 
comes prohibitively expensive, cotton 
and rice growers are most likely lo elect 
the 50/92 option. This option allows par- 
ticipants 10 plant as little as 50 percent of 
their payment acres and receive 92 per- 
cent of their normal deficiency payment. 
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In Colusa Couniy, 100 percent office 
acres are assumed lo be participaLing in 
the commodity programs under the 50/92 
provision. However, in Kings County, 
the cotion program base acreage is less 
than the 5-year average planted acreage, 
suggesting that some coiion acres are not 
enrolled in government programs (per- 
haps because of the $50,000 payment 
limitation). For this ^^ason, the analysis 
assumes some nonprogram acres this 
seaison for Kings County. 

Assumptions such as these are needed to 
anchor this type of analysis. While 
growers* actual behavior may deviate 
from the assumptions and change the 
magnitude of the income and employ- 
ment effects, the distribution of the im- 
pacts between the farm and nonfarm 
sectors will be the same. 



Farm Jobs Lost 
In Farm Counties 

Farming and farm-related activities com- 
prise over one-third of Kings County's 
economy. Couon production alone 
makes up over 10 percent of economic 
activity and 40 percent of agricultural 
sales. Assuming the drought cuts cotton 
acreage by 25 pcrreni, and taking into 
account the direct, indirect^ and induced 
effects of the implied loss in output, total 
county business activity would be e^c- 
pected lo drop 3.5 percent. 

Because of the continuing water shortage 
this season, employment losses in the 
county may reach 760 jobs. About 500 
of these lost jobs would be in agriculture 
and related sectors. 

In Colusa County > over half of the local 
income is from farm production and re- 
lated activities. Rice production alone 
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accounisfor 13 percent of the county's 
income and 40 percent of agricultural 
sales. Assuming a 20-pcrcem cut in 
planted acres, overall business activity 
likely would fall about4 percenL Coun- 
ty employment would decrease by 350 
jobs. And* as in King's County, nearly 
three-fourths of the job losses would be 
agriculture related. 

These results Indicate the importance of 
agriculture in general and rice and couon 
production in particular to these 
counties* economies. 

As eTcpected, the effects of the drought 
are concentrated in counties that depend 
heavily c»i fanning. At the stale level, 
however, Califcffnia's economy is highly 
diverse — farming and farm-related 
activities account fw only 7.3 percent of 
the state's economy. The cotton and rice 
sectors, while important in some coun- 
ties, comprise only 0.2 percent and OJ 
percent of the state's economic activity. 

So, substantial drought-induced shocks 
to the cottcKi and rice sectors do not 
result in large reductions in economic 
activity in the stale oveiall. The research 
suggests that the state's business activity 
will drop 0. 1 percent and that about 
8,200jobs will be lost. 

At this aggregate level, agriculture's in- 
fluence on the nofifaim economy is more 
evident Over halfof the lost jobs are in 
nonagricultural sectors, primarily ser- 
vices. Still, the totaljob loss is a small 
proporiicHi of California's more than 12 
million jobs. [Judith Sonvrtert Mindy 
Petrulis, and Fred Mines (202) 
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New Nutrition 
Labels for 
Consumers 



The U.S. government is developing 
new nutrition labeling guidelines 
for foods, whieh will provide eon- 
sumers with important nutrition informa- 
tion to help them make informed ehoices 
in their daily selection of foods. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS), which regulates 
the labeling of all foods other than meat 
and poultry products, is developing nutri- 
tion labeling regulations that were man- 
dated tn the Nutrition Labeling and 
Education Act of 1990 (NLEA), Theim* 
plementing regulations will mark the 
first major change in nutrition labeling 
regulations since 1973. 

USDA's Food Safety and Inspection Ser- 
vice (FSlS), which regulates meat and 
poultry labeling, announced in early 
1991 its plans to mandate nutrition label- 
ing of processed meat and poultry 
products. In an Apnl 2 Federal Register 
notice, USDA outlined the issues and its 
tentative positions for a program of nutri- 
tion labeling for meat and poultry, 
USDA intends to issue proposed regula- 
tions by the end of the year. 



To reduce confusion, USDA and FDA 
are committed lo worldng together lo 
develop food labels that are similar in for- 
mat, content, and definitions. FDA is 
testing a number of new label formats in 
order lo find a format that is most helpful 
and understandable lo consumers- FDA 
and USDA intend lo use the same label 
format. 

Prior 10 the NLEA, nutrition information 
was allowed on a voluntary basis, follow- 
ing a standard format Regulations re- 
quired nutrition labeling on FDA -regula- 
ted products only if a nutrient had been 
added to a food, or if a nutrition claim 
were made. 

Although largely voluntary, industry 
responded to consumer interest in nutri- 
tion and provided nutrition labeling for 
nearly 60 percent of FDA -regulated pack- 
aged foods and 35-50 percent of 
processed, packaged meat and poultry 
products. However, that still left many 
packaged food products without nutrition 
labeling, as well as eggs, fresh produce, 
raw seafiXKJ, and fresh and frozen meal 
and poultry products. 

As C(Kisumers have become more aware 
of links between diet and health, their in- 
terest in nutrition and food choices has 
grown. Consumers want more informa- 
tion about macronutrients {fat, saturated 
faL,choleste3iohnber«etc.). Consumers 
also have expressed confUsion about 
what they perceive as misleading descrip- 
tors, nonstandard serving sizes, '*and/or" 
labeling, and deceptive advertising, 

A recent survey by the National Food 
Processors Association indicated that 
while a large majority of shoppers 
claimed they read ingredients and/or 
nuuition labels and used the information 
in their purchase decisions, over half do 
not fmd nutrition and ingredient informa* 
tion very understandable. 

New Labels List Fai, 
Saturated Fat, Cholesterol 

The new labels will chan^ the focus 
from micronutrients (vitamins and 
mineials) to macronutrients, and will con- 
tain, amongother things: 



. numberofservings per container, 

. serving size, 

. total calories per serving, 

. number of calories from total fat per 
serving, and 

. total fat, saturated fat, cholesterol, 
sodium, total carbohydrates, com- 
plex carbohydrates, sugars, dietary 
fiber, and total protein per serving. 

Any vitamin, mineral, or other ingredient 
previously required to be listed by the 
Food, I>rug. and Cosmetic Act(fTXA) 
must also be listed on the label if the 
Secretary of HHS C(msider^ this informa- 
tion will bdp consumers maintain health- 
ful dietary practices. In addition, certain 
dietary supplements of vitamins and 
minerals will have to include nutritional 
information in their labels. For bulk 
foods, the nutrition information may be 
displayed near the bulk containers. 

At the Secretary's discretion, certain in- 
formation may be highlighted or addition- 
al nuDricnts included on the label, and 
some nutrients may be exempted from 
the labeling requirement, if these actions 
will help consumers maintain healthy 
dietary practices. The Secretary is also 
directed to carry out consumer education 
about nutrition labeling. 

Regulations Will Define 
''Free/' "LUe/'& "Low'' 

FDA is developing definitions for 
product descriptors such as "free," 
"low," "light** or "lite," and "reduced." 
USDA intends to adopt these FDA defini- 
tions for label descriptors. In addition, 
USDA points out that there might be a 
need for additional descriptors, since 
only some meat and poultry products are 
likely to meet the FDA dcfmition for 
"tow-fat" and "low-cholesicrol " How- 
ever, since the amount of fat and 
cholesterol in meat and poultry products 
may vary greatly, descriptors unique to 
meat and poultry products could assist 
consumers in making their selections. 

Under the new law, a label may no 
longer state the absence of a nutrient un- 
less the nuuient is usually present in the 
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food, or unless ihc staiemem can be 
shown to help consumers make healthful 
dietary choices. For example, a label 
may not claim a product is cholesterol 
free if cholesterol is not normally present 
in ihe food, unless certain conditions arc 
met 

A label may not make a claim about the 
level of cholesterol in a product if the 
food contains a level of fat or saturated 
fat in an amount considered to increase 
the risk of disease or a diet-related health 
condition. Similarly, a food label may 
not state that a food is high in dietary 
fiber unless the food is low in total fat, or 
unless the level of total fat is stated 
piominenlly in immediate proximity to 
the dietary fiber claim. The Secretary 
has the discretion to make exceptions to 
these constraints. 

FDA and USDA are also working 
together to develop serving sizes for 
categories of foods- The NLEA requires 
FDA to base its serving sizes on the 
amount of food customarily consumed. 

Voluntary Nutrition 
Labeling 

USDA is proposing voluntary nutrition 
labeling guidelines for Gresh and frozen 
meat and poultry products. And FDA is 
proposing voluntary guidelines for the 20 
most frequently consumed varieties each 
of raw vegetables, fruit, and raw fish. 
The regulations for fiesh products would 
permit nutrition information to be posted 
in a single location in each area where 
the retailer displays meat and poultry, 
fresh produce, or fresh seafood for sale. 
The information on nutrients would be 



expressed as an average amount per serv- 
ing of the fruit, vegetable, or raw fish. 

Guidelines for FDA-regulated foods may 
be applied regionally. After two and a 
half years, if a significant number of 
retailers has failed to comply with the 
FDA*s voluntary guidelines, nutrition 
labeling regulations will become man- 
datory for the 20 varieties each of raw 
vegetables, fruits, and raw fish most fre- 
quently consumed. 

Law Exempts 
Restaurants 

The NLEA exempts some foods and 
food establishments from the new nutri* 
tion labeling standards: 

. food sold for immediate consump- 
tion in restaurants or for sale or use 
in restaurants; 

* food processed and prepared primari- 
ly in a retail establishment but not 
for immediate consumption in the es- 
tablishment, such as bakeries or 
carry-out establishments; 

. food products sh ippcd in bulk form 
that are not for distribution in that 
form and are to be processed, 
labeled, or repacked at sites other 
than where originally processed or 
packed; 

. food sold by small businesses or 
sold by distributors to restauiants or 
certain other establishments; 

. food in small packages that make no 
nutrition claims, and food containing 
insignificant amounts of all nutrients 



and making no claims about nutri- 
tional value; and 

• medical foods and certain infant for- 
mulas. 

Both USDA and FDA will make provi- 
sions for a simplified nutrition label 
when many of the nutrients are present 
in insignificant amounts. 

Under the NLEA, for items under FDA's 
jurisdictJon,a state may request an ex- 
emption to impose a stale or local label- 
ing regulation if the exemption would 
not conflict with the new Federal law or 
unduly burden interstate commerce. The 
exemption must address a particular need 
for nutrition infomiation that is not met 
by Federal regulations. States are still 
permitted to require warning statements 
or actions regarding food safety. 

The FDA must issue final regulations im- 
plementing the NLEA by November 
1992, The act specifies that food labels 
must be in compliance by May 1993. 
USDA hopes to meet FDA*s timetable 
for nutrition labeling. So, at that time, 
consumers will be able to pick up any 
food product in the supemiarkct and get 
standardized nutrition infomiation. 

R)r more information on the status of the 
regulations call Cheryl Wade (FSIS) 
(202) 447*7625 or Virginia Wilkcning 
(FDA) (202)245-1561. (BetsyFrazao 
(202) 219-0864 and Lori Lynch (202) 
219^^96} M 
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Outlook Mixed For 
World Grains in 
1 99 1 /92 



Wodd grain production in 1 991/92 is Likely to shrink 
while trade is expected to show a modest gain over 
199(V91, But economic reforms and adjusimenis in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe and uncertainty over 
exporters' policies will all play significant roles in 1991/92 
prospects, 

Worid total grain supplies are expected to drop slightly in 
1991/92, according to USDA's early projections. Production 
and consumption are projected to be about equal, and this 
balance should mean little change in world stocks. Small 
declines in global production and use of wheat and coarse 
grains are hkely, with a slight pickup in irade. 

The anticipated gains in 1991/92 world trade are modest, fol- 
lowing a year when the volume of both wheat and coarse grain 
trade fell. This trade decline partly reflected record foreign 
wheat and coarse grain crops; foreign ou^t of both is expected 
down in 1991/92, but wheat is more likely than coarse grains to 
post signincani trade gains. 

For all countries, large adjustments in these early projections 
arc possible, with unusual weather the most likely source of 
change. The most uncertainty revolves around the Soviet 
Union andChina, twoof the largest players in the world grain 
maricet Questions about the Soviets have been paramount 



recently because of the unsettled state of the Soviet economy 
and politics* Policy changes in both countries also cloud the 
picture. 

World coarse grain prices are likely to decrease relative to 
wheat in 1991/92, Tighter world supplies and stronger trade 
prospects arc likely to lead to higher wheal prices in 1991/92, 
With coarse grain supplies projected up and world trade rela- 
tively Hat, coarse grain prices are expected to decline modestly. 

World wheat prices have been well below those of com 
throughout 1990/91, leading to increased use of wheal to feed 
livestock in several countries. As the price gap between wheat 
and coarse grains narrows, wheal feeding is likely to decline. 

The fall-off in wheat feeding will contribute to the first drop in 
world wheal consumption in a decade. The steepest consump- 
tion declines are projected in theU.S,,andin the Soviet Union, 
where dockage and waste are forecast down as well as the use 
of wheat for feed. Wheat consumption in the rest of the worid 
is unchanged. World coar^ grain consumption is pn3jected up 
marginally, reHecLing small increases in both U.S. and f<xeign 
use. 

World Wheat Production To Slip 
But Coarse Grains Still High 

World grain production is projected down 2 percent from the 
1990/91 record. While the worid com crop is projected to 
reach a record 492 million tons, global wheat output is 
projected to decline to 553 million tons in 1991/92, still second 
only to the record 592 million of the previous year. Global out- 
put of coarse grains is projected to rise slightly in 1991/92 to 
826 million tons. 

The U.S. will account for the largest drop in wheat production 
due to sharp reducuons in winter wheat area and yield. Foreign 
wheat production in 1991/92 is forecast down 4 percent to 498 
million tons, still the second-highest output on record. Aita is 
projected down as producers in some countries plant less in 
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response to low world prices, and yields are projected down 
from the 1990/91 record. The Soviet Union, Canada, Australia, 
and China are expected to post the largest declines in foreign 
output 

An increase in U.S. coarse grain production is expected to 
offset a decline in foreign output Foreign coarse grain output 
is projected ai 586 million tons in 1991/92, down almost 9 mil- 
lion tons from the forecast 1990/91 record. Although foreign 
area harvested is expected to rise marginally, average yields are 
likely to retreat from the 1990/91 record, assuming normal 
weather conditions. 

Foreign production of com is projected up about 14 million 
tons to a record 282 million* But large declines are expected 
for barley and rye, a small drop for oats, and little change for 

sorghum. 

In Eastern Eurape, policy reforms and structural changes have 
apparenUy had a limited impact on crop production so far. The 
region's 1991/92 wheat output is projected down 7 percent 
frwn 1990/91. Yieldsaieexpectcd to fall from the 1990/91 
record in northern countries, with continuing dry conditions 
hampering production, particularly in Romania and Bulgaria. 

Coarse grain production in Eastern Europe is projected to 
register strong gains in 1991/92, up4 million tons. This mainly 
reflects expectations of more normal com yields in the Balkan 
States that were hit by adverse weather in 1990/91. 

Favorable moisture conditions are expected to result in record 
grain production across North Africa. In the Middle East, 
wheat production is forecast up, mainly due to a projected near- 
record crop in Turkey. 

EC Grain Output Up, But Output 
Lower for Other Competitors 

Wheat output by major competitors — the EC, Australia, Argen- 
tina, and Canada— is forecast down 5 percent to 136 million 
tons. The outlook for foreign coarse grain exporters is mixed. 

Wheat output in EC countries (including the former East Ger- 
many) is forecast up 4 percent in 1991/92. EC policies general- 
ly protect farmers from fluctuations in international prices. 
Last autumn, wtntcr wheal prices in the Community appeared 
more fav<xable than most alternative crops, and farmers 
responded by expanding wheat planting. Yields are also 
forecast up due to more use of higher yielding soft wheat 
varieties and generally favorable weather. 

EC farmers are also projected to increase coarse grain produc- 
tion more than 5 million tons. The key reason is the probable 
recovery of France's com crop which suffered from drought in 
1990. Total coarse grain area is expected to be stable. 

The response to lower wheat prices in Canada is expected to be 
muted in 199 1/92 due to a new government program designed 
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to provide revenue protection. In the past, low prices en- 
couraged Canadian fanners to reduce wheat plantings. This 
year, aica is projected to remain nearly the same as 1990/91, 
but yields are forecast down 18 percent from 1990/91, when 
favorable weather boosted yields to a record high. Wheat 
production in Canada is projected at 26.1 million tons. 

A subsiandal fall in Canada's coarse grain production is also 
forecast because of lower area and yields which, like wheat, 
benefited Trom excellent weather in 1990/91. 

Farmers in Australia will be more responsive to world prices 
than EC or Canadian fanners and reduce their wheat area. 
Wheat area in Australia is projected down 1 3 percent, and as- 
suming average yields, pn>dix:tion is projected down 22 percent 
frwn 1990/91. Some growers are substituting barley or minor 
crops for wheat because of relative price expectations. As a 
result, Australia's coarse grain output is projected up 7 pwccnt. 

In Argentina, farmers once again face economic uncertainty be- 
cause of policy shifts and the dismal state of the economy. The 
government removed export taxes on wheat, but some farmers 
fear that taxes will be leimposed later in the year. After falling 
through muchof 1990/91, wheat prices have risen in recent 
weeks, but [^oduction costs have risen as well. Wheat area is 
forecast down 10 percent Assuming average yields, produc- 
tion is projected down 9 percent from 1990/9 1 , 

Coarse grain production in Argentina is also projected down, al- 
though much hinges on the relative price of soybeans at plant- 
ing several months from now* Argentina is just completing an 
excellent 1990/91 coarse grain crop, but is projected to produce 
about 1 million tons less in 1991/92, assuming average yields. 
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Among ihe smaller coarse grain cxporierSi Thailand's produc- 
lion is forecast abouiihe same as a year earlier Souih Africa's 
crop is projccicdio rebound 1 million ions in 1991/92, assum- 
ing more normal condiiions than existed in 1990/91 when a laie 
start to seasonal rains reduced and delayed plantings. 

Reduced Prospects in USSR 
& China Chad the Outlook 

Soviet grain production is projected at 210 million tons in 
1991/92. down 11 percent from the bumper crop of 1990/9L 
Wheal production isprojecicdal94 million tons, down 13 pcr- 
centfmm 199(V91,becauseof lowerarcaandyields. The 
coarse grain crop is projected to fall nearly 1 1 million ions from 
1990/91 despiie an increase in area, reflecting anticipated lower 
yields. 

Total grain area, already trending down in recent years, will 
drop further. The troubled economy and faltering pace of 
reform in ihe Soviet Union are reflected in scaicities and un- 
even distribution of inputs including seed, fuel, and spare parts 
for machinery, a situation that could contribute to a decline in 
yields from last year's record. 

A reduced Soviet crop will likely lower grain procurements by 
the state and result in greater import needs. Wheat and coarse 
grain imports currently are forecast at 29 million tons, up 16 
percent from 1990/9L Recent food price increases from artifi- 
cially low levels are likely to reduce grain consumption and 
waste. Imports probably would be forecast higher, except for a 
shortage of foreign exchange that is limiting Soviet impcrt 
capacity. Credit availability will again be critical, as in 1990/91 
when most of the wheal and coarse grain imports were bought 
with credit, barter arrangements, or other exporter assistance. 

China's grain output is projected lo decline slightly from the all- 
time high in 1990/91, but still will be the second highest on 
lecord. Wheat production is projected down 3 percent, with 
area up slightly but yields likely to come down from the 
1990/91 record Coarse grain output is projected lo decrease 
nearly 7 million tons in 1991/92 due to a lower com crop. 

The 1990/91 bumper grain harvest depressed prices in China, 
and more wheat and com remained on farms, reducing famners' 
incentives to plant this year. Although government procure- 
ment centers ran out of money to buy all of the 199(V9l crop, 
the government continued to pressure farmers to plant food 
grains instead of more profitable crops. However, in lieu of 
com, farmers are expected to plant more cotton and other cash 
crops. 

China is the world's second-largest wheat buyer and the second- 
largest com exporter, Chjna*s 1991/92 wheat imports arc 
projected at 10.5 miUion tons, up 10 percent from 1990/91, but 
its needs wit] be limited by the large projected crop and by a 
hike in consumer prices. The government recently raised the 



retail flour price by more than 50 percent, the first price in- 
crease since the mid- 1960's, and this is expected to reduce per 
capita wheat consumption. 

Although its coarse grain exports are projected at 5 J million 
tons, down 9 percent firom 1991/92, China is expecied to con- 
tinue to be a strong competitor, especially in East Asian 
markets. Large supplies aiKl the slow development of China's 
livestock sector are contributing to the nation's strong com ex- 
port performance. 

Sharp Competition 
For World Wheat 

World wheat trade is projected up 4 percent from 1990/91. 
Major foreign wheal exporters are entering 1991/92 with record 
beginning stocks, increasing total supplies. Despite projected 
output declines (except in the EQ, the 2-percent increase in 
competitors' supplies will ensure strong competition for the 
world*s wheat markets and relatively low world wheat prices. 

In addition, the major wheat exporters will face expanded com- 
petition from some smaller exporters, including Turkey, India, 
Saudi Arabia, and some Eastern European countries. These 
smaller wheat exporters arc likely to benefit from increased 
wheat purchases by the Soviet Union and Middle Eastern 
countries. 

Exports by the EC and Canada are projected to increase 5 and 
3 percent In contrast, a forecast of lower wheat supplies in 
Australia and Argentina is expected to sharply reduce both 
counuies' exports and Australia's market share from 1990/91. 

World Wheat Trade Is Forecast Up 4 Percent 
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Wheat Trade Shows 


Modest Gains, 


Coarse Grain Trade Is 


Flat " 
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A projected increase in wheat impon^ by the Soviet Union and 
Middle Eastern countries is expected to ofTset forecast import 
declines by North Africa and East Asia. Wheat impons by Mid- 
dle Eastern countries are projected u> increase 27 percent in 
1991/92. Iraq is expected U) return U) the world wheat market 
and will account for much of this import expansion. Other 
countries in the region are also forecast to increase wheat im- 
pons to meet the needs of refugees. 

Record wheat crops projected across North Africa are expected 
to sharply reduce the region^s imports. Latin American imports 
are forecast to remain high as Brazil^s impons are projected up. 
A record wheat crop in South Asia is likely to dampen the 
region's impon expansion, but Bangladesh is forecast to import 
20pcTcemmorewheatin 1991/92 than in 1990/91. In East 
Asia, wheat imports are projected down 3 percent, mostly be- 
cause South Korea's Lvestock industry is expected to import 
more com and less wheat for feeding. 

Coarse Grain Trade 
To Remain Flat 

The projected gains in coarse grain impons by the Soviet Union 
and South Korea are not expected to be enough to lift the trade 
aboveitsanemicvolumeof 1990/91. Lower impons forecast 
for Eastern Europe, the EC, and Japan arc expected to dampen 
world trade. 

Impons by Japan, the worid*s largest buyer in 1990/91, have 
been down slightly in recent years in response to the opening of 
the Japanese market to imported beef And developing 



countries are expected to show litde change in coarse grain iin- 
ports, contributing to the lack of trade growth. 

In the EC, coarse grain imports are projected down in 1991/92, 
continuing the general trend of the last decade. In Germany, 
coarse grain consumption plummeted in 1990 when the former 
East Germany began cutting livestock inventories and produc- 
tion. At the same time> EC feeding practices were adopted diat 
incorporate more protein and nongrain feeds at the expense of 
grains. Imports of grain from outside the EC became prohibi- 
tively expensive when EC import tariffs were imposed. As a 
result of German reunification and these developments, the 
volume of world coarse grain impons feJl. 

Impons by Eastern Europe are projected to decline in 1991/92, 
primarily due to improved crop prospects. EasiEuro|xan 
coarse grain consumption has also begun to fall as the result of 
policy reforms and suucturat changes. Slow economic growth, 
large debts, and shortages of foreign exchange remain for- 
midable constraints on the region's imports. 

EC coarse grain exports are projeclcA at 9 milLon tons, up 7 per- 
cent ftom 1990/91. While some com cxpwts are expected, bar- 
ley makes up most of EC coarse grain experts. Large begin- 
ning stocks and the likelihood that the EC will offer credit to 
the Soviet Union are expected to enable the EC to increase its 
share of the world coarse grain market 

Australia is also projected to increase its coarse grain exports as 
a result of improved barley arkl sorghum crop prospects. 
Canada\ Argentina's, and Thailand's coarse grain exports like- 
ly will bcclose to 1990/91 levels. 
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US. Exports Hinge 

On Sales to USSR & China 

White the modest recovery in world wheat trade is projected to 
boost U.S. exports 5 pCTcent to 30 tnillion tons in 1991/92, U.S. 
coarse grain exports arc forecast down marginally to 51.7 mil- 
lion tons. The U.S. combined market share for wheat and 
coarse grains is projected at 46 percent, about the same as in 
1990/9L 

Pn>jections for relatively low imports by the major customers 
for U.S. wheat, including the Soviet Union, Oiina, and North 
Africa, as well as fieice competition from other exporters, will 
limit the growth in US, wheal exports. The U.S. share of the 
world wheal market, projected at 3 1 percent— the same as in 
1990/91— will be constrained by large competitor supplies. 

With keen competiuon for major wheat markets, the Export En- 
hancement Program (EEP) will remain a critical element of the 
U.S. competitive position in 199 1/92 No cap is presently in ef- 
fect on available EEP funds for fiscal 1991, and a $12-billion 
EEP budget has been [Hoposed in the Presidential budget pack- 
age fcr fiscal 1992. 

Sluggish imports rather than increased competition among ex- 
porters are responsible for hindering growth in U.S. coarse 
grain expwts. The U.S* maiket share is projected to decline 
only slightly to 62 percent from 63 percent in 1990/91. 

Several ^tors could change the U.S. wheat and coarse grain 
expm forecasts, however. The volume of U.S. grain exports is 
closelyassociated with the volume of grain imported by the 
Soviet Union arul China, and changes in those markets will af- 
fect U.S. forecasts. 



The considerable annual variation in Soviet com purchases 
usually accounts for most fluctuations in U^S. coarse grain ex- 
perts. In calendar 1991, the Soviet Union is expected to meet 
the terms of the Long-Tom Agreement on grains, and access to 
credit will be critical. On June U, the U.S. offered $L5 billion 
of guaranteed credit to the USSR for grain and other agricul- 
tural commodiues. 

In 1990/91, China was the largest U.S. customo- for wheat 
However, there is some concern that China may cut back on 
U.S. wheat impcMts if it loses its Most Favored Nation (MFN) 
status. 

StockS'tO'Use Ratio 
Remains Tight 

Although beginning stocks will be up, world supplies of grain 
in 199 1/92 (beginning slocks plus output) are expected to 
declineslightly because of the lower wheat prodtKt^oa In 
1990/91, world grain stocks rose an estimated 26 million tons, 
the fint increase in 4 years. This eased concerns about the ade- 
quacy of world supply. At 270 million tons, however, wheat 
and coarse grain carryover stocks are low by hisiorical stand- 
ards, even dismissing the abnormally high levels of the mid- 
1980's. Ending stocksaieestimated lobe 19.4 percent of 
world use in 1990/91. 

In 1991/92, a minor decline of 2 million tons in wo-ld wheat 
and coarse gmin ending slocks is projccu^l, leaving the forecast 
ratio of ending stocks unchanged. Any large shock in a major 
producing country or region couid radically affect the world 
grain market and prices. Changes in relative prices of wheat 
and coarse grains as a result of a shock, or even a less dramatic 
supply or demand shift, also could change trade paticms by en- 
couraging or depressing trade in wheat used to feed livestock. 
[Peie Riley and Sara Schwartz (202) 219-0825} BS 
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A USDA/ERS BRIEFING BOOKLET 



THE 1990 FARM ACT 
AND THE 1990 BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION ACT 

How U.S, Farm Policy Mechanisms 
Will Work Under New Legislation 

This new 40-page booklet, explaining new farm legislation, has just been released 
by the Economic Research Service of the U,S, Department of Agriculture, This 
booklet explains the main features of the new 5-year farm law in easy-to-follow 
pages of illustrative material These Verbal graphics" act as a self-programmed 
instruction method, as the reader easily proceeds from one point to another The 
booklet works In the same general way as an informal briefing which makes its 
points step-by-step with overhead transparencies. 

The booklet begins with an overview of the goats which motivated changes in farm 
legisiatk)n, accompanied by the most important mechanisms that support them. 



Main goals 

Reduce the Federal deficit — ^ 



Basic Mechanisms 
Reduce payment acres^ 



Improve agricultural competitiveness — ^ Permit planting flexibility; 

Maintain market-oriented loan rates 



Enhance the environment 



— ^ Implement Agricultural Resources 

Conservation Program 



The booklet then proceeds with definitions and illustrations of basic mechanisrrts of 
farm policy for the next 5 years; 



• Target Price 

• Crop Acreage Base 

• Payment Limitation 



• Loan Rates 

• Zero-92 



• Deficiency Payrrients 

• Farmer-Owned Reserve 



To order your copy of this timely publication. Just dial 1-800-999-6779. 
Call toll free In the United States and Canada. Other areas, dial 
30U725-7937. Ask for "The 1990 Farm Act and the 1990 Budget 
Reconciliation Act, " order # MP-14$9. 

Cost per copy Is $8.00. Non-US, addresses (Including Canada), please 
add 25 percent. Charge your purchase to your VISA or MasterCard, or 
we can bill you. Or send a check or purchase order, made payable to 
ERS-NASS,to: ERS-NASS 

P.O. Box 1608 

Rockville, MD 20849-1608 

Well fill your order by first-class malL We offer a 25-percent discount 
when you order 25 or more copies to one address. 
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Table 1 —Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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1990 



1991 



I.) 



Prlc««r9CeJv94 by farmer« (1077-100) 
UvortockSi products 
Crop* 

Prico* pM by fiarmer*, (1077-100] 

Commoditto« & aervfc^r mtereai. 
t«x». & wagea 

C««tir«o*ipta(SblL)1/ 

Livestock (t bll.] 
Crop«(tb*l.) 

M«rk«t batk^t (10A2-«4-100) 

Farm vftlue 

Spread 

Farm valuaA^tail ooit (44i) 

Retail prices (lOB2-«4-100) 
Food 
Athoma 
Away from t^oma 

Agricultural axpofis (S blL) 2/ 
Agricultural impofia ($ bll.) 2/ 

Commercial productk>n 
Redmaat(mil.lb.) 

Poultry (mn,lb,l 



Egoa (mil. doz,) 
Mrik(bil.lb.) 

Consumption, pef capita * 
RadmaatandpooHrydb.) 

Com baglnning aiooka (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Comuae(mll. bu.)3/ 

Prlcaa 4t 

Chotea aiaafa— Nab. Direct * * 
Barrowt &gllti^7 mkta. ($/cwt) 
Broiteri— l2-cltV(ctaJlbJ 
Eggi^NY gr. Atarga (ctr/doz.) 
WfilTt^ali at plant {tfcwt) 

Wheat— KG HRW ordinary ($rt>u,) 

Corn^Chkago (Vbu.) 
Soybeane— Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. •pcit41-34(ctt./lb.) 



Qroa> oa«h income (S bll) 
Qroaa caflh axP^naea (S bll.) 

Katca«h Income {$ bll.) 
Net l^rm Income fS bll.] 

Farm raaJ estate vafuet Sf 

Nomlnal($ per acre) 
RmI (19821) 
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IV 
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146 
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171 
126 
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146 
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124 


143 
161 
123 


— 


165 
178 
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177 
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184 
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— 


— 


— 


162 
89 

73 


160 
84 

76 


172 

'93 

79 


167 
09 
78 


158 
85 
73 


160 
86 
83 


173 
80 
85 


166 

03 
72 


164-160 
86-90 

76-«) 
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108 

137 

30 


125 

107 

134 

30 


135 

110 

149 

28 


134 

114 

144 

30 


137 

109 

153 

29 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


127 
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127 


134 
134 
135 


132 
132 
133 


136 

136 
136 


136 
136 

137 


— 


— 


135-130 
135-137 
138-141 


10.6 
6.4 


30.7 
21.6 


0.9 
5.4 


40.1 
22.5 


11.3 
6.8 


8.8 
6.6 


8,4 

6.3 


^ 


37.0 
22.6 


10.106 

6J27 

1.416 

34J 


30.418 

22,030 

6.690 

144.3 


0.852 
6.138 
1.445 

3«.3 


38.608 

23.635 

6.660 

148.3 


0.464 

6.837 

1.417 

37,6 


0.766 

6.198 
1,400 

39.0 


10.012 
6.260 
1.4^0 

36.8 


10.221 

6.385 

1,440 

36.2 


39.462 

24.680 

6.677 

140.6 


64.9 


210.4 


66,0 


210,6 


60,9 


53.4 


648 


66.0 


216.0 


3.410.3 
1.480 J 


4.250.1 
7.260.1 


2.843.2 

1.499.0 


1.030.4 
8,113.4 


1.344,6 
2.338.1 


6.040.3 
2.161,0 


4.788.7 


— 


1.344.6 
2.879.0 


74.13 

47.42 

49.8 

02.6 

16.47 

4.34 
2,3« 

5.70 
67.1 


73.86 

44.03 

60.0 

11.9 

13.67 

4.3« 
2,55 
6.70 

63,7 


80.60 

61.67 

48.8 

88.6 

12.60 

2.79 

2.30 
586 

70.0 


78.66 

54.45 

54.8 

82.2 

13.68 

3.44 
2.52 
6.93 
71.3 


80.06 

61.50 

61.2 

85.9 

11.60 

2.81 

2.45 
5.70 
76.4 


78-79 
53-54 

62-63 

70-71 

11.05- 

11.45 


74-80 
61-57 
61-57 
73-79 
11.05- 
12.05 


77-83 
46-62 
47-53 

75-81 

11.70- 

12.70 


77-81 
60-64 
50-64 

76-79 

n.35- 

11.05 


1983 


1984 


1966 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1080 


1990 


1901 F 


150.6 
111.0 


156.6 
119.0 


157,2 
100.3 


152.0 

105.2 


164.3 
108 2 


1704 
112.3 


177.6 
122.8 


183 
125 


179-184 
124-120 


30.6 
16.3 


366 
26.S 


47.0 
31.0 


46.7 
31.0 


66.1 
41.3 


68,1 
41.8 


64.6 
46.7 


58 

47 


52-67 

40-46 


788 
768 


801 
771 


713 
662 


640 
677 


590 
526 


632 

53d 


661 
545 


668 
529 


682 

610 



lally adjusted al annual ratea. 2/ Aiinual data based on Oct,-Sept. fiscal yaan ending with year Indicated. 3/ Sept,-NQv. first quarler: 
orwmjafter;Mar,-M«ythlrdquartar;Jun.-Aua fourth quarter; Sept.-AuQ. annual. Use Includes exporta Si domestic dleapp#arance. 4/ Simple 
avdragea. 5/1000-01 values as of January 1. 1086-80 valuesasof February 1, I9a2-l5valu«s asof April 1. F^forecaat. — - not available. 



1/0uartariydata 
Dec.-Fab. secortd quarter; 



*THa pork carcass to retail conversion factor has been revlaed. " Omaha Choice steer price has been replaced by the Nebraska Direct. 1.100-1,300 lb. 
Choice steei' price. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 
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QroM rMlionaf product 
P^r^onat con^umptJon 

^xjMnditures 

Durable good* 

Nondurable good* 
Clothing & Atioei 
Food & beverage* 

Servk^e 
QroM private domettio 

Investment 

Rxed Investment 

Chano« In busineei i n vent of let 
Net export* of goode & eervioe* 
Government purchaee* of 

good* ^ •ervicei 



Qrow national Product 
Pertonal coi>«umption 
expand itu re* 
Durable good* 
NorxJurable good* 
Cfothlna & ihoe* 
Pood & oevwagei 
8en/k>M 

Qroei prWate domeMlo Invaetment 
Fixed jnveetment 
Change \r\ bueineaa Invantoriee , 
Net export* of good* & •arv<ce*n 
Qovemment purchaes* of 
good*&aervice* 

Q NP ImcHicft prjw d^tlatof (% change) 
Dfepoeabto pereor^al IncortM {% Ml.) 
D[ftpoaabl« per. Incom* (1982 $ bll.) 
Per capita olepoeaWo pw. Income flj 
Per capita die. per. income (1982 $) 
U,S. population, total. In<?4. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civllien population (mil.) 



Industrial Production (1087-100) 
Leading economic indicator* (1062-100) 

Civilian employment (mil. pereone) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income {$ bM. annual rate) 

Money •tock-M2 (daJly avg.) {% bll.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury blM rat« m) 
AAA corporate bond yfeld (Moody's) (W) 
IHouaing Mart* (1.000) 2/ 

Auto eajes at retail, totaJ (mil.) 

Business Jnventory/saJes ratio 

Sale* of all retail etorea ($ bil.) 
Nondurable good* stores i% bil.) 
Food stores ($ bil.) 
Eating & drinldng placas {% bil.) 
Apparel & accessory etores {% bil.) 



1988 



4.873.7 



062.6 



4.016.0 



1989 



1900 



II 



ill 



IV 



% billion (qu^irterly data eeaeonaily ad>u«ted at annual rates) 
6.200 8 6.465.1 6.375.4 6.443.3 6.614.8 5.627.3 



1.026.6 1.008.1 



1.070.1 



1h086.4 



1.102.8 



1062 % billion {quarterly data eeaeonaily adjusted at annual rate*) 
4.117.7 4.167.3 4.150.6 4.166.1 4.170.0 4.163.4 
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6.561.7 



3.238.2 


3.450.1 


3.657.3 


3.588.1 


3.622.7 


3.603.4 


3.724.9 


3.744.6 


457.5 


474.6 


480.3 
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478.4 


462.3 


468.6 
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1,060.0 


1.130.0 


1.103.7 


1.174 7 


1.179.0 


1.205.0 


1.216.0 


1,212.3 
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204.6 


213.2 


212.9 


212.6 


216.8 


211.6 


213.1 


562.6 


695.3 


624.7 


616.4 


623.3 


629,8 


629.4 


636.8 


1.720.7 


1.945.6 


1.983.3 


1.8Z1.3 


1.065.3 


2,006.2 


2.040.4 


2.078.8 


747.1 


771.2 


741.0 


747.2 


759.0 


759.7 


608.3 


664,2 


720.8 


742.9 
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696.4 


26.2 


28.3 


-6.0 


-11.8 


13.4 


9.0 


^30.8 


^1.2 


-74.1 


-46.1 


-31.2 


-30.0 


-24.9 


-41.3 


-28.8 


12.1 



1.132.0 1.140.0 



4.126.6 



2.606.6 
418,2 
000.4 
165.0 
462.2 

1.278.0 


2.666.8 
428.0 
010.0 
172,7 
462.0 

1.309.0 


2.681.6 
427.4 

011.1 
172.6 

457.4 
1.343.1 


2.677.3 
437.6 
016.6 
174,2 
457.4 

1.324.2 


2.678.8 
426.6 
011.2 

171.3 

450.3 

1,340.8 


2.606.8 
429.5 
016.4 
174.4 
450.4 

1h360.8 


2h673.6 

4156 
001.2 
170.6 
453.6 

1.3567 


2.664.0 
401.3 
896.8 
166.8 
453,6 

1.3667 


7057 

682.1 

23.6 

-750 


716.0 

603.1 

23.8 

-54.1 


688.7 

602.3 

^6 

-33.8 


700.7 

702.0 

-2.2 

-35.4 


700.7 

601.2 

0.6 

-44.6 


607.0 

602.3 

4.7 

-46.6 


666.3 

6827 

-26.4 

-8.8 


626.1 

640.0 

-23.7 

6.4 


780.6 


706.1 


820.6 


8070 


820.2 


822.7 


832.3 


820.1 


3.3 
3.479.2 
2.800.5 
14.123 
11.368 


4.1 
6.725.6 
2.869.0 
14.973 
11.531 


4.1 
3.946.1 
2.803.6 
16.606 
11.500 


4.8 
3.8377 
2.000.9 
15.527 
11,586 


4.7 
3.925.7 
2.902.8 
16.630 

11.664 


3.7 

3.060.1 
2.898.0 

15.765 
11.611 


2.8 

4.001.0 
2.872.4 
15.849 

11.378 


6.2 

4.018.2 
2.850.6 
16.876 
11.206 


246.4 
244,1 


246.8 
246.6 

Annual 


£61.4 
240.2 


250.4 
248.9 

1090 

A^ 


261.0 
246.0 


261.8 
240.6 


262.5 

250.4 

1001 


262.9 
250.6 


1988 


1989 


1000P 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 








Montttly data Maeonally adjueted 






1054 
142.7 


108 1 

144.9 


1092 
144.0 


108.8 
145.2 


106.6 
138.8 


105.7 
140.4 


105.0 
141.4 


105.1 
142.2 


115.0 
6.4 

4.070,8 


117.3 

52 

4.384,3 


117.0 

6.4 

4,645.5 


117.4 

6.1 
4,604.6 


116.0 

6.1 

4.724 7 


116.0 

6.4 

4.7346 


116.7 
6.8 

4.751.8 


117.4 
6.5 

4.755.1 


3.072.4 
6.60 

0.71 
1.488 


3.223.1 

8.12 
9.26 

1.376 


3.329,0 

7.61, 

032 

1.103 


3.2709 

778 
9.46 

1,187 


3.3325 

6.30 
O.04 
847 


3.366.1 
6.95 
8,83 
092 


3.376.6 

5.91 
8.93 

001 


3.383.8 
5.67 
8.86 
057 


10.6 
1.49 
137.6 
85.3 
272 
13.9 
7:1 


9.0 
1.60 

145.1 

00.8 

28.8 

14.5 

7.6 


0.6 

1.40 

150.6 

96.0 

30.2 

15.2 

7.9 


9.4 
1.52 

149.0 
94.6 
30.2 
15.1 

7.B 


7.6 

1.58 

147.8 

96,9 

30.7 

16,3 

7.6 


8.3 

1.67 

151.1 

97.9 

30.6 

16.7 

8.0 


87 

1.57 

151.7 

97.7 

30.9 

15.6 

7.B 


7.0 

161.6 
P 97.3 

P 30.6 
P 157 
P 8.0 




Annual 




1990 
May 






1991 




1988 


1989 


1900 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


128,2 
1.767 


138.1 
1.8fi1 


145.0 
1.617 


156.2 
1.660 


130.5 
1.481 


137.4 
1.612 


137.1 
1.703 


138.1 
1.720 



Foreign excliange value of the dollar 
Japanese y«n per U.S. dollar 
Gernrtan marine per U.S. dotlar 

1/ Annual data ae of December of the y«ariiet«d. 2/ Private .including farm. R«re^eed- P> preliminary. — -notavaJiabie. 

Inrormatkxi contact: Ann Duncan (202)210-0313. 



To learn about OCR and PDF Compression go to ThePap6riessOffic6.oiig 
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Agricultural OutlCMDk 



Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 





1982 


1063 


1984 


1986 


1086 


1W7 


1968 


1989 


1900 


1901 F 


1002 F 


Av«rAO« 

1981-00 






- 






A/)nuaJ Percent chan^ 












World. lOM U.S. 


























RulQDP 


1.1 


2.0 


4.3 


3,8 


2.7 


3.6 


4.3 


3,2 


1.4 


1.3 


3.2 


2.8 


ConMimor prk;«i 


13.0 


ii.a 


12.4 


12.9 


9.1 


11.3 


17.7 


32.3 


40,3 


22.2 


12,1 


17.5 


March. «xportfl 


-7M 


-1.6 


6.4 


1.B 


11.7 


18.9 


12.6 


7.3 


16.3 


8.9 


e.9 


6.1 


D«v«lop0dl«MU.$. 


























R«4lGDP 


1.0 


2.2 


39 


3.6 


2.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.7 


3.3 


2.0 


3,1 


2.9 


Coniumof prloM 


a.2 


6.8 


4.9 


4.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


4.3 


4.8 


4.3 


3.1 


5.1 


March, axportv 


-4.4 


-0.5 


6.3 


4.6 


19.4 


17.7 


12.3 


6.0 


17.7 


10.3 


B.3 


7.6 


Developing 
R^oJGNP 


1.9 


1,3 


4.6 


4.5 


Z& 


4.1 


4.2 


3.4 


1.G 


2.6 


6.3 


3.1 


Cofi»jmer prico* 


25.3 


32,7 


38.2 


Sdsfi 


27.0 


36.1 


66.0 


77.0 


112.1 


46.8 


26,7 


47.2 


March, axport* 
Ma. inch China 


-13.3 


"3.3 


3.8 


-a2 


^.6 


21.7 


13.2 


10.6 


fl.fl 


7.0 


11.6 


3.4 


Raal QDP 


6.7 


1.0 


7.6 


7.3 


6.8 


6.9 


B.B 


6.4 


6.5 


6.9 


6.2 


6.7 


Con Rj met pr^cea 


e.4 


6.6 


6.1 


6.0 


6.6 


7.4 


11.8 


10.1 


6.8 


8.7 


6.7 


7.6 


March. aKporta 


-0.6 


4.6 


14.6 


-0.9 


8.8 


30.1 


23,2 


11.6 


11.0 


11.8 


13.8 


11.0 


Latin Amarica 


























Raal GDP 


-1.6 


*2.7 


3.3 


3.3 


3.8 


3.4 


0.7 


1.2 


-1.1 


1.6 


3.6 


1.0 


Conaumar pricaa 


07.1 


t08.7 


133.6 


145.1 


62.1 


115.8 


216.9 


342.7 


6?3,6 


125,4 


65.5 


179.6 


March, exportfl 
Africa 
Real QDP 


-10.6 


-0.2 


6.3 


-6.6 


-17.8 


13.7 


14.0 


12.5 


9.4 


38 


4.7 


2.4 


-IT 


-0.6 


-0.6 


3.4 


-0.8 


0.6 


2.3 


z.a 


2.7 


2.4 


2.3 


0.3 


Conaumaf pricoa 


13.1 


18.0 


20.6 


13 2 


12.5 


13.0 


19.2 


22.7 


12 9 


17.2 


14.7 


16.9 


March. flKport* 


-27J 


16^ 


-1.0 


-2.6 


-17.4 


14.2 


-2.8 


3.6 


21.6 


2.9 


4.0 


-1.6 


MkJdIa Ea«t 


























BMdQDP 


2.S 


-1.6 


2.9 


2.3 


2.0 


1.6 


1.4 


3.9 


-6.6 


-7,9 


G.8 


1.4 


C<yi«um«r pHcaa 


12.S 


11.S 


14.3 


17.1 


14.9 


19.2 


19.8 


25.4 


17.8 


38.1 


25.1 


17.0 


March, export* 


-21.1 


-722 


-10.6 


-6.7 


-19.6 


26.2 


1.6 


24.1 


1B.2 


-7.4 


19.7 


-1.6 


Eastarn EuroM. IncL USSR 


























BmJQDP 


1.9 


2.9 


1.9 


1.8 


3.0 


1.4 


4.0 


1.0 


-6.2 


-4.4 


-0.5 


1.2 


Con *u mar pricea 


12.4 


6.0 


4.2 


6.0 


7.4 


8.9 


15.6 


67.3 


72.2 


58.7 


26.4 


20.6 


M«rch. «X(K>rtft 


7.8 


2T 


0.9 


-2.7 


6.4 


10.4 


6.0 


-0.8 


-4.2 


1.3 


2.6 


2.6 



F - for«c««t. 

Information contact: AJb«rto Jarardo* (202) 210-0708. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Annual 



1900 



1W1 



1988 


1988 


1000 


1977 « 


Dao 
«100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


AiJfP 


MayP 


isa 


147 


160 


164 


143 


145 


145 


149 


149 


152 


120 


1M 


128 


134 


121 


123 


122 


i2a 


131 


137 


isa 


168 


123 


130 


100 


102 


103 


107 


110 


162 


120 


128 


T23 


136 


116 


117 


118 


122 


124 


119 


117 


123 


118 


I2fl 


110 


112 


114 


117 


119 


115 


05 


06 


107 


100 


100 


106 


112 


113 


117 


118 


132 


146 


148 


147 


152 


154 


154 


153 


163 


153 


108 


102 


03 


03 


96 


05 


03 


94 


94 


92 


185 


102 


101 


208 


104 


208 


197 


213 


213 


236 


197 


203 


202 


222 


204 


221 


207 


228 


228 


257 


140 


151 


154 


123 


146 


146 


142 


166 


160 


196 


135 


144 


144 


111 


13S 


136 


131 


160 


183 


201 


124 


lae 


181 


232 


136 


*37 


133 


136 


164 


248 


160 


160 


171 


173 


164 


166 


166 


169 


1M 


1M 


1S8 


174 


193 


190 


190 


193 


198 


190 


108 


190 


126 


140 


142 


130 


123 


121 


121 


117 


116 


t16 


118 


137 


131 


J2S 


120 


134 


122 


136 


122 


119 


170 


178 


184 


_ 


_ 


1B8 


_ 


_ 


190 


_ 


167 


167 


171 


^ 


— 


173 


— 


— 


176 


— 


128 


136 


128 


^ 


^ 


124 


^ 


^ 


120 


''^— ^ 


192 


194 


213 


— 


— 


216 


— 


— 


223 


-*^ 


160 


165 


166 


^ 





1S3 





,. 


163 





130 


137 


130 


^ 


^ 


132 


^ 


^ 


136 


^ 


126 


132 


138 


— 


— 


141 


w 


— 


153 


'. — ' 


1M 


181 


204 


^ 


^ 


219 





^ 


108 





148 


166 


154 


^ 


^ 


168 


^ 


^ 


157 


^ 


216 


223 


231 


— 


— 


233 


^ 


^ 


247 


^ 


1S1 


103 


202 


— 


— 


20a 


— 


— 


210 


^ 


197 


208 


2ie 


__L 


^ 


220 








227 





138 


141 


1*4 





-FW 


T*4 


, 


^ 


144 





148 


168 


166 








172 


^- 


^ 


172 


^ 


182 


177 


174 


^ 


^ 


173 


— 


— 


173 


^ 


147 


152 


157 


^ 


__L 


162 








162 





172 


186 


102 





— 


204 





^ 


204 


■r 


160 


167 


172 


— 


— 


175 


— 


— 


176 


^ — 


82 


83 


82 


84 


76 


78 


78 


79 


78 


80 


832 


iiJ? 


884 


703 


684 


603 


681 


881 


879 


695 


1.167 


t.265 


— 


— 


1.266 






1J05 




64 


66 


64 


— 


51 


51 


— 


^ 


62 


— 



Pricfli n^alwd 
Alt fa/m produott 
All cropi 
Food grain i 
Fe«d graint 8 h«y 
Fa« gralni 
Cotton 
Tobaooo 

Oil-bearing oropi 
Fruit, all 
Freah marlteT 1/ 
Commercial vegetabiai 
Fresh mArkat 
Potatoei&drybeani 
Uveatock & prcxjucti 
Meat anJiTMlli 
Dairy product! 
Poumy 8i egg« 
Prloei paid 

Cocr.fnoditleiA*erv1cea. 
Imtarait.luei, Awagflralei 
PrcxJucticxl ham I 
Feed 

Feeder llwatock 
Seed 
FertiiiMr 

Agrlcu^rii chemk>ala 
Fuflli A energy 
Farm A motor auppllea 
Autoe & tnicki 

TraotOTi & eelf-prop«4led machinery 
Other mech^nery 
BuHdIng A fencing 
Farm aenfoee & caih rvnt 
Int. payable p«f acre on Iwm real eetate debt 
Taxee peyeblfl per Mt* on farm real estate 
Wage rate* (eee^ooalty ^juited) 
PrcxJuction ^mi. Intereft.Uucei. & wage rete» 

Ratio* pricei received to pdcai paid (■») 2/ 
Prfoei received tl01(y-14-lOO} 
Prlc«a paid. ate. (parity indeiQ h0l0"t4.1DQ) 
Parity ratio {101(^-14-100} (^>2/ 

1/ Fraih marh^t lor r^oooltnj*: fre«h marl^et & procetsing for cltrue. 2/ Ratio ot index ol pricea received tor all farm Prodocta to Index of pricai paid for 
cofmmodrtiaiAHrvkMe.intereM.uuteiH&wegeratea, Ratio ueei the mo<t recent priceipakl Index. PriceepaiddataarequanerlY Awill be publlahtd 
fnJei^uary, April* July* 8 October. R^revieed. P* preliminary. ^ -notavallabla. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



MP 



July 1991 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average_ 



Annuel 1/ 



10dO 



1001 



CROPS 

AllwhMt{$/biJ.) 
Rlc«, rough (S/cwt) 
Com($/buJ 
Sorghum (S/cw1) 

All hay, b«lwJ ($/ton) 
SoybMn* {$/bu.) 
Cotton, uF>f«r>d {cttJ\b.) 

PoUtoe«($/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tom«to«« fr««lt (S/bwt) 2/ 
Ontons (S/cwt) 
Dry Mltbl« bMn« ($/cwt) 

AppM for fr««h UM {ct«7lb.) 
P«ar« for fr«ih um (S/ton) 
Oran(je«, all u««s (S/box) 3/ 
Qf«p«fruK, ell ui«i {$/bo)c) 3i 

LIVESTOCK 

Ba9fc«tti9{$/awt) 
C«lv«« (Vcwt) 
HDgi{$/owt) 
Umb« (S/cwt) 

All milk, told to pJar>tt($^bwt) 
Mflk. m«nuf. gf*<k ($/cwt) 
Broiler • (ctr/lb.) 
Egg* (ctr/doz.) 4/ 
Turkey* (ct«7lb.l 
Wod (cttTtb.) 6/ 



196a 

3.72 
flU 
2.64 

4.05 

as.zo 

7.42 
66.fl 

fl.02 
14.70 
26.00 

0.75 
2d.00 

17.4 

358.00 

7.18 

5.43 



W.ftO 
89.00 
42.60 
«0.60 

12.26 

11.15 

34.0 

633 

37.0 

138.0 



10SO 



l9dOP 



3,72 2.51 

7.36 5.50-7.00 

2.35 2.26-2,35 

3.70 3.60-3 84 



56.00 

6,70 
M.2 

7.35 
12.60 
32.00 
11.60 
28.50 

13.4 

336.00 

5.80 

440 



60.70 
91.50 
43.20 
57.30 

13.66 

12.38 

36.0 

70.O 

40.0 

124.0 



B5.00 

6.76 
57.8 

8.15 

ii.ao 

25.40 
10.30 

i8.ao 



302.00 
5.00 
6.21 



74.80 
0670 
54.00 
56.00 

13.78 
12.33 
32.0 
70.0 
38.3 
75.0 



May 

3.40 
7.28 
2.52 

4.07 

09.00 
5.97 
56.2 

9.32 

7,06 

22.30 

13.40 

33.40 

12.5 

43S.00 

7.62 

7.67 



74.60 
101,00 

51.20 
50,80 

13,50 
12.70 
35.0 
61.2 
38.3 
04.0 



2.40 
5.08 
222 
367 

80.70 
6,72 
66.0 

6.64 
10.70 
20.80 
14.40 
18.80 

20.8 
351,00 

5.18 
5.63 



75.10 
06.60 
47.80 
45,60 

11.00 
10.60 
26.0 
766 
36.5 
45.2 



2.42 
6.33 
2.27 
3.72 

82.00 
6,72 
64.2 

5.68 
10.10 
23.10 
16.60 
17.30 

20.1 

356.00 

5.52 

5.66 



76 60 

oe.oo 

50.00 
45.00 

11.70 
10.30 
30.0 
70.1 
33.0 
38.2 



2.43 
6.72 
2.32 
3.57 

50,40 
6.65 
67.9 

5.38 

6.80 
31.60 
10.70 
15.20 

20.7 

382.00 

5.98 

4.60 



77.00 
104.00 

62.10 
46.80 

11.70 
10,20 
29.0 
57.7 
34.4 
42.1 



Apr R May P 



2.63 
7.08 
2.39 
3.03 

84.60 

6l75 
58.6 

6.64 
10.60 
44.00 
13.00 
18.00 

20.1 

390.00 

7.41 

5.43 



78.60 

107.00 

61.40 

61.10 

11.40 
10.10 

30.5 
80.6 
37.5 
47.0 



2.60 
7.45 
2.42 
4.06 

88.60 

5.77 

70.8 

6.83 
8.93 

40.30 
20.10 
19,60 

10.0 

400.00 

7.37 

5.10 



78.00 
100,00 

50.60 
64,60 

11,30 
10.10 
30.4 
65.1 
35J 
68.4 



2.67 
7.20 

2.34 
3.80 

84.20 

6.50 

71.5 

11.00 
19.50 
47.20 
21.00 

19.00 

22.1 

430.00 

7,06 

4 01 



77.20 
106.00 

64.70 
68.30 

11.30 
10,20 
31.3^ 
50.6 
38.0 
67.4 



1/ Season Avvrag^prio* by crop y«v for crop*. GtMndv y^v AvdrAgo of monthly 
4/ Avwaga of all ^g« void by prooucwt includlr>g hatching 
Rb revived. P ■ pr«llmin«ry, — not Aval I Abie. 

InformAtJon contACt: Ann Ouncvi (202)210-0313. 



torllv««tock. 2/ Exctud«« Hawaii. 3/ EQulvaJenton-tree return*;^ 
egQ« & egg* void «t retell. 5/ Avera^je local market price, excluding Incentive payment*. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S- Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

AnnuaJ 1000 1901 



Coneumef Pik^ Index, all Item* 
Con«um«f Prtoa 1n4M. Ie«« food 

All food 

Food «w«y from home 

Food at home 
Meat* V 
B9er6veal 
Pork 

Poul^ 

Reh 

Egg* 

Dairy product* 2/ 

Fat* & oil* 3/ 

Fr«*h fruit 

ProcoMad fruit 
Freeh vegetable* 
Po<«to«* 

Prtrceeaad vegatablo* 

Cereal* 6 bakery product* 
Sugar & *waet* 

Beveraga*. nonaloohoilc 

Apparai 

Apparal . commodity la*« footwaar 

Footwear 
Tobacco 6 amoUng pro<hJct* 
Bavefage*. alcohoiio 

iy Baaf, vaal, lamb, pork, & procaaaad maat. 2/ Inoluda* butt*f. 3/ Exclude* buttar. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 210^431 3. 



1000 


Apf 


Sapt 


Oct 


Nov 
1082-84-100 


0«» 


Jar) 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


130.7 
130.3 


128.0 
128.4 


132.7 
132.5 


133.6 
133.6 


1338 
133.7 


1336 
133.7 


134.5 
134.3 


134.8 

134.5 


136.0 
134.8 


136.2 
134.0 


132.4 


131,3 


133,2 


133.5 


134.0 


1342 


136.5 


136.6 


136.8 


136.7 


133.4 


132.5 


134.6 


13S.0 


136,4 


135.7 


136.8 


136.2 


136.6 


137.1 


132.3 
126 5 
128.8 
120.8 


131,1 
126,2 
128.0 
121.5 


132.0 
131.0 
120.5 
136.4 


133.4 
131.7 
130.1 
135.4 


133,8 
133.1 
131.0 
137.1 


133.0 
133.5 
133.0 
136.5 


136.4 
133.6 
132.0 
135.6 


135.7 
132.8 
132.5 

136.1 


136.0 
133.1 
132.0 
136.2 


137.0 

132.7' 
133,4 
133.3 


1326 
145.7 
124.1 
126.5 
126.3 
170.9 


132.1 
147.2 
130.3 
126.2 
1243 
176.7 


134.6 
147.4 
120.6 
127.5 
128.2 
168.7 


133.7 
147.0 
125.5 
128.5 
126.1 
183.2 


130.5 
147.0 
128.5 
128.1 
1285 
164.8 


120.7 
148.5 
125.7 
125.7 
131.0 
171 2 


131.3 
161.1 
130.8 
126.2 
132.4 
190.2 


132.7 
148.7 
126.4 
126.2 
133.1 
190.5 


131.0 
140.5 
133.1 
124.0 
1326 
106.0 


131.1 
148.2 
124.8 
124.5 
133.0 
202.3 


136.9 
161.1 
162.5 
127.6 


138,1 
146.5 
167 3 
127.0 


130.0 
137.3 
162.0 
128.0 


130.5 
142.2 
130.9 
127.0 


137.0 
140.5 
134.5 
127.5 


134.5 
144.0 
133.0 
128.1 


134.7 
160.9 
139.5 
127.7 


133.2 
162.6 
140.9 
128.4 


132.2 
161.1 

139.5 
126.2 


1323 
160.2 
144.4 
126.4 


140.0 
124.7 


138.0 
123,5 


141J 
125.5 


141.0 
1256 


141.7 
125.1 


142.4 
125 4 


144.3 
127.3 


144,3 
127.1 


144.3 
128.3 


146,2 
128.2 


113.6 


112.4 


114.2 


115.2 


114.5 


113.1 


116.7 


116.3 


114.0 


116.5 


122.8 
117.4 
181.6 
129.3 


126,2 
118.5 
175.5 
1282 


125.5 
118j5 
156.5 

130.8 


127.4 
120.5 
186.9 

131.0 


126.4 
110.5 
187.2 
130.0 


123.8 
118.4 
100.5 
130 9 


122.0 
117.3 

105.5 
137.3 


124.8 
118.4 
106.7 
141.5 


127.7 
120.8 
107.5 
1422 


120.1 
121.0 
100.2 

142.5 



To learn about OCR m.. 



compression go to Tti6PaperlessOffice.org 
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Table 7.-Producer Price Indexes. U,S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 



Annual 



19dO 



19t1 



Finished goodi 1/ 

Ooo*um«r food* 

Frafti Injit 

Ffd«h & dr1#d vvgelaWei 

Dr»ed Iruft 

CAnned tnM & )ulc6 

FrOMn Arutt & )iiic* 

Fr«fti vvg. «uH. poti(to#i 
Canned v*g. & hika* 
Frozen veg^ubU* 
PotatOM 



Bakery producti 



Maati 
6«ef &vtt«J 

Fork 

Procaaaad pouHry 

Fifti 

Daify produota 

Pro(^m«d fruHi & va9atab4«« 

Shortening & oookJng ok\ 

Sort drinka 

Contumer An^ihad good* kii foodi 



1988 


I9sg 


1990 P 


Apr 


Nov 

1982 


DeeR 

.100 


Jan 


Fab 


Maf 


Apr 


108.0 


113.0 


119<2 


117.2 


122.9 


122.0 


121.9 


121.2 


120.0 


120.9 


llZ.fl 


118.7 


124 4 


123.2 


125.0 


124^ 


124.0 


124.4 


125.1 


125.4 


113.5 


113.2 


^^7.3^ 


112.0 


123.5 


121.g 


125.0 


129.4 


132.7 


129.5 


105^ 


110.7 


118.1 


103.4 


117.0 


95.7 


97.0 


90.4 


07.2 


119.7 


99.1 


103.0 


106.7 


100.4 


111.0 


111.0 


110.3 


110.3 


111.3 


111.3 


1Z0.Z 


122,7 


120.9 


127.5 


125.4 


126.3 


125.2 


127.4 


I20.g 


120.9 


121I.S 


123,9 


138,9 


146.9 


119.2 


110.2 


113.0 


115.0 


112.2 


112.5 


100.4 


103.9 


107.8 


74.9 


117,7 


97.2 


80.3 


07.3 


88.4 


112.0 


ioa.3 


118.0 


110.7 


118,8 


114.9 


114.5 


114.0 


114.0 


115,4 


114.4 


loa.fl 


115.5 


118.5 


118.9 


110.0 


118^ 


119.3 


119.3 


110.8 


118.0 


113.9. 


1S3.0 


157.3 


198.4 


120.4 


135.5 


134.0 


137,5 


134.8 


168.4^ 


"M.fl 


119.0 


117.0 


127.9 


125.0 


;124.5 


140.0 


110.5 


131.7 


113.2 


12e.4 


135.4 


140.9 


140.3 


142.4 


142.0 


144.4 


145.2 


140.1 


146.0 


99.9 


104.0 


110.9 


114.5 


119.5 


119.0 


117.5 


110.9 


117.0 


117.4 


101.4 


108.9 


110.0 


116.9 


119.0 


121.3 


117.0 


110.1 


118,1 


110.4 


95.0 


97.7 


119.7 


114.1 


120,7 


110.2 


117.7 


117.7 


117.3 


115.0 


111.9 


120.4 


113.0 


114.3 


108.6 


100.0 


108.0 


100.0 


108,0 


108.7 


14S.7 


142.9 


148.0 


1S2.5 


160.5 


162.7 


100.7 


100.9 


108.0 


102.0 


10Z.Z 


110.0 


117.2 


115,1 


114.0 


112.8 


111.5 


111.4 


111.3 


111.0 


113J 


119.9 


124.9 


120.9 


120.9 


120.2 


119.8 


120.2 


120.0 


119.5 


iiaj 


110.0 


123.2 


119,7 


119.7 


120.0 


119,8 


120.7 


121.0 


120.3 


114,3 


177.7 


122.3 


123.1 


122.0 


124.0 


124.9 


120.8 


127.0 


127.1 


103.1 


100.9 


115.2 


112^ 


121.4 


120.0 


119.4 


110.0 


110.7 


117.0 


111J 


115.2 


117^ 


117.7 


117,3 


110.9 


124.3 


124.1 


123.8 


124.3 


111.7 


114.5 


117.4 


117.2 


118.1 


117.7 


117.8 


118.5 


118.7 


119.1 


llfiwi 


120.9 


1?5.0 


125.4 


126.9 


120.1 


120^ 


120.9 


128.4 


127.9 


171.9 


194.9 


221:5 


212.8 


230.4 


230.1 


237.0 


237.4 


237.7 


243 3 


107.1 


112.0 


114.5 


112.9 


117.9 


110.7 


110.4 


115,5 


114.3 


114.0 


10Q.0 


112.7 


117.9 


117.2 


110.0 


110,3 


115.4 


115,5 


110,1 


110.3 


105.7 


114.0 


103.0 


112.5 


92.2 


92.0 


91.3 


92.0 


04.7 


90.1 


108.9 


118.2 


122.7 


122.4 


122.7 


122,4 


122.9 


1220 


122 J 


122.1 


110.9 


103.1 


115.7 


112.9 


105.0 


111.4 


100.4 


110.0 


112.3 


109.2 


90.0 


103.1 


100.9 


103.0 


110.7 


110 5 


113,8 


104.4 


101.0 


101,2 


100.1 


111.2 


1132 


115.1 


100.6 


107,9 


107.4 


107.5 


110.1 


109.0 


108.5 


114.0 


117.2 


100.9 


119.3 


100.7 


108.9 


110.3 


112.2 


123.4 


97.9 


100.4 


97.5 


107.2 


86.1 


07.0 


06.9 


88.0 


04,0 


04.1 


103.3 


100.1 


115.0 


117,9 


113.9 


1143 


112.9 


113.9 


117.1 


115.8 


izro 


128.9 


118.0 


117.3 


100.3 


104.2 


110.4 


1031 


110.2 


107.3 


06.4 


107.9 


117.0 


118.7 


115.0 


110,9 


116,2 


120.3 


125.0 


134.0 


89.4 


98.9 


101.3 


98.0 


91.9 


96.8 


04.0 


839 


83.7 


82.1 


134.0 


123.8 


111.8 


108.0 


111.0 


115.2 


100.0 


111 2 


111.7 


109.7 


87.Z 


93.0 


90.0 


96.7 


90.0 


90,9 


100.2 


100.2 


99.0 


99.0 


111.9 


115.5 


119 2 


120.3 


119,5 


117.9 


114.6 


111.4 


113.4 


113.1 


100,9 


1122 


110.3 


114,1 


120.1 


110.7 


119.9 


117.2 


110.1 


110.0 


100.3 


111.0 


115.9 


1132 


120.7 


119.0 


1103 


1172 


115,0 


115.5 


111.5 


117.9 


123.2 


122.0 


123.4 


122.5 


122.9 


122.5 


1234 


12S.7 


110.0 


115,4 


118.0 


118.5 


117.3 


110.8 


117.0 


117.1 


118.3 


118.2 


104.9 


110.9 


1122 


113.3 


108.5 


1072 


100.9 


100.7 


109.O 


100.4 


11Z.7 


117.9 


121.9 


121^ 


121.7 


121.7 


122.1 


122.3 


122 8 


122.7 


1Z3.0 


131.1 


134.1 


134,0 


134.2 


134.0 


135.4 


135.9 


137.2 


137.2 


114.7 


120,1 


123.1 


122.0 


124.0 


124.7 


120.2 


127.0 


127 2 


128.0 


114.3 


118.4 


120.8 


121.5 


120.5 


121,1 


124,3 


125.2 


125.2 


125.4 



tragaa. alcohdic 
Apparaf 
Footwear 
Tobacco produota 

IrrtermedfaM matarlale 2J 

MaterkJ* for food manufacturing 
Rour 

ReAnad vuger 3/ 
Crude vegetable olti 

Cruda matarlala 4/ 

foodatuffi & teedatuffi 
FrtJtta&v»Oaut>laa&f 
Grain* 

Uveirook 
PouHry. live 

Fibafa. plarrt & animal 
Rukl milk 
Ollaeeda 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw carM 

All oommodWea 

tnduitrlal commodltiaf 

All food* 0^ 

Farm producti & 
procataed tooda & feed* 

Farm product* 

Proce«Md tooda & feed* 0^ 

Caraal & bakery prodiict* 
Sugar & oonfacttonery 
6everag«« 

1/ Commodme* ready for Mk lo ultimata oonaumaf. 2/ Commodltlas requiring furthar proceaaing to become fInJehed Qood*. 3/ All typa* & •ilea of 
rafined ai^oar. 4/ Product* antaring market lor the flrittima that have not bean manufactured «t that point. S^Fraah&oried, '" 



Intarmedlate, & procasaed food* (excluda* aoft drtnk*. alcoholic beverages. & martufactured animat ^ad*), P ■■ 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219^313. 



O/lnciudaaall raw. 
I preliminary. RHravl*«>d. 
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Tables,— Farm-Retail Price Spreads, 



AnnuAj 



1900 



1901 



Markot ba«^et 1/ 
FWta}l CO#t (1082-84.100) 
Famiv«lu^<10B2-a4.100} 
Fvm-r«l«jl tpr^ad (10a2-ft4a100} 
Fwm valu^-rotajl coft <H) 

M«4t product* 
Retail oo<t <1 082-a4M 1 00) 
Fftfm vaJue (1962 -£4- 100) 
Farm-r«tail qxwtd (1982-84-100) 
Pftfm v«iu9-r«t«il co«t (H) 

Oftiry product* 
Rot«ltCOft<1982^i4-100) 
Fftfm wtufl (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail •prMd<l982-ft4a100} 
Fftfm vi)ue-r«tait ooft (H) 

Poultry 
R«tdl OQit (1082-84.100) 
Fvm value <1082-84.1OO) 
FMrm-retall ipread (1082-84.100) 
Fvm vaiue-reuil coat (H) 

n^mJI CO«t <1 082-84. 100) 
Farm value (1082-84*100) 
Farm-retail tprMd (10&2-84.100) 
Farm value-retaif co«t (H) 

Cereal & bakery product* 
Reteti cost (1962-84.100) 
Farm value (1082^84.100) 
Farm-retaii ipraad (1982-ft4a100) 
Fann value-retail ooft (%} 

Freeh fruite 
Retail ooat (1982-84.1 00) 
Farm value {1082-841.100) 
Farm-retail epread (1082-84.100) 
Farm value-retail coot (H) 

Freeh vagetabi^s 
Retail coite(l0a2-«4-100) 
Farm vaiue (1082^84.100) 
Farm^etaii ^iread (1082-84.100) 
Farm vidue-retaii coet (44) 

Proceteed f^iite & v^oetabiee 
FWtall COit (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Fanrwetaii iproad (1082-84.100) 
Farm vaiue-retaii co«t* (%) 

Fats & oil* 
Retail coit <1»a2-84-100) 
Farm vaiue (l982-e4>100) 
Farm-retaJi spread (1»a 2-84*1 100) 
Farm value-retail co«t (%) 



Boat. Chotoe 
Retail piio* 2/ (ote./lb.) 
Whdeaaievalue3/(cte.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cte.) 
FarmH'etail ^>read (ctej 
WholeealeM^etan S/(cie.) 
Farm-whoiesate 8/ (ctr) 
Farm value-retail price (%) 

Pork 
RetaJipnca2;<ctMb.) 
Wholeeale value 3/ (cte.) 
Net farm value4/(ctsJ 

Farm-relail apread (ctsj 



Wholeaale-retail S/(cte 
Fafm-v^oJesafe 6/ (ct< 



t 



1088 


1980 


1000 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


118.6 
100.6 

125.1 
30,2 


124.6 

107.1 

134.1 

30.1 


133.6 

113.3 

144.4 

20.7 


132.2 

113.2 

142.4 

30.0 


135.2 

110.1 

148.7 

28.6 


135.4 

106.6 

150.8 

27.6 


137.9 

100.3 

153.3 

27.7 


137.0 

108.1 

152.5 

27.6 


137^ 
10S.3 
152.7 

27.7 


138.6 

107.8 

154.9 

273 


112.2 
90.6 

125.2 
44.0 


116.7 

103.3 

130.4 

44.8 


128.5 
116.6 

140.6 
460 


125.2 

117.1 

133.6 

47.4 


133.1 

116,7 

140.9 

44.4 


133.6 

114.6 

153 2 

43.4 


1335 

114.5 
153.0 

43.4 


132.8 
116.0 

150.0 
44.2 


133.1 

116.9 

140.7 

44.6 


132.7 

117.1 

148.7 

44.7 


108.4 

oo.e 

124.7 
40.1 


116.6 
09.1 

130.8 
41.1 


126.6 

101.9 

140.2 

38.6 


125.2 
98.4 

140.0 
37.7 


128.1 

05.7 

157.9 

35.9 


126.7 
88.8 

161.7 
33,6 


126.2 
86,5 

160.9 
33.1 


125.2 
S8.0 

100.6 
33.3 


124.9 
85.8 

161.0 
33.0 


124.6 

84.0 

161.8 

32.4 


120.7 
1102 
132.8 

48.0 


132.7 

117.1 

150.6 

47,2 


132.5 

107.6 

161.1 

43.5 


132.1 

107.9 

160.0 

43.7 


130.6 
97.2 

168.8 
30.0 


120.7 
05 3 

160.3 
38.3 


131.3 
100.2 
167.1 
40.8 


132.7 
07.7 

173.0 
30.4 


131 9 
101.1 
167.3 

41.0 


131.1 

100.1 

166.7 

40.9 


»3.e 

78.7 

123.0 
52.7 


118.6 
107.6 

138.1 
68.3 


124.1 

108.0 

153,2 

55.9 


130.3 

110.3 

166,2 

64.4 


128,6 

113.8 

166.0 

66.0 


128.7 

120.«t. 

142 8 

60.3 


139.8 
126.5 
163.7 

68.1 


125.4 

103.3 

165,2 

62.0 


133.1 

128.7 

141.0 

62.1 


124.8 
96.6 

175.6 
49.7 


122.1 

02.7 

126,2 

0.3 


132.4 

101.7 

136.7 

0.4 


140.0 

00.6 

146.9 

7.9 


138.0 

90.7 

144.7 

8.8 


141.7 

77.8 

160.6 

6.7 


142.4 

78.6 

161.3 

6,8 


144.3 

79.2 
153.4 

6.7 


1443 

80.3 

153.2 

6.8 


144.3 

83.5 

152,8 

71 


145.2 

85.3 

153.6 

72 


146.4 

118.6 

158T 

26.3 


154.7 

108^ 

176.0 

22.2 


174.6 
128.0 

196.0 
23.2 


170.1 

118.8 

206.0 

21.0 


109.3 

150.8 

177.9 

28.1 


176,6 

132.4 

107,0 

23.7 


198.3 

205.6 

195.0 

32.7 


106.6 

108.7 

105.5 

31.0 


107.4 

165,3 

212 2 

26.4 


206.5 
166.2 
225.1 

26.4 


120.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 


143.1 

123.3 

153.2 

20,3 


151.1 

124,2 

165.0 

27,9 


146.8 

123.6 

156.0 

28 8 


140.6 
108.2 

170.7 
24.6 


144 

105.3 

163.9 

24.8 


150.0 

112.0 

184.1 

24.0 


152.5 
106.7 

170.0 
23.8 


161.1 

103.5 

175.6 

23.2 


160.2 
124,5 
182.2 

25.0 


117,8 

136.8 

111.7 

27.6 


125.0 
133.6 
122.3 

25.4 


132.7 

147.2 

128.1 

26.4 


1332 
148.8 

128.3 
26.6 


132,8 
147.8 
128.1 

26.5 


131.6 

1403 

128 

25.3 


131.6 
120.1 
135.1 

21.7 


131.0 

120.7 

1342 

21.9 


130.3 

121.3 

133.1 

221 


130.5 
121.2 

133.4 
22.1 


113.1 

103.0 
116.8 

24.5 


121.2 
05.6 

130.6 
21.2 

Annual 


126.3 

107.1 

133.4 

22.8 


124 3 

106.1 

131.0 

23.0 


128.8 

102.5 

138.6 

21.4 

1000 


131.0 

104.6 

140.7 

21.6 


132.4 
103.8 
142.0 

21.1 


133.1 

103.3 

144.1 

20.9 


132,6 

105,8 

142.3 

21.5 

1001 


133.0 

105.8 

143.0 

21.4 


1988 


1080 


1990 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


250.3 

160.4 

148.3 

102.0 

80.0 

21.1 

SO 


265.7 

176.8 

157.6 

108.1 

88.0 

10.2 

50 


281.0 
180.6 

168.4 

112.6 

01.4 

21.2 

60 


277.0 

100.1 

170.8 

107.1 

87.8 

19.3 

61 


201.6 
107.6 
174.7 

116.9 

04.0 

22.9 

60 


296.3 

100.4 

174.7 

120.8 

06.9 

24.7 

59 


204.0 

102.6 
170.2 
124.7 
102.3 
22.4 
58 


2925 
180 6 
171.1 
121.4 
102,9 
18 5 
68 


295.4 
193.4 
175.6 
110.9 
102.0 
17.9 
50 


207.1 
104.1 

175.3 
121.8 

103.0 

18.8 

50 


183.4 

101.0 

604 

114.0 

82.4 

31.6 

38 


182.0 
99.2 
704 

112,6 

83.7 

28.8 

38 


212.6 

118.3 
87.2 

125.4 

04.3 

31.1 

41 


200.0 

114.8 
86.1 

114.8 
86.1 
28.7 
43 


22e.9 

110.7 

70.1 

143.8 

103.2 

40.6 

36 


223.2 

117.5 

77.3 

145.9 
105.7 
402 
36 


216.1 
100.7 

81.4 
134.7 
106.4 

28.3 
38 


215.6 
110.1 

83.1 
132.4 
105.4 

27.0 
38 


213.9 
110.8 

82.7 
131.2 
103.1 

28.1 
39 


211.7 
100.7 

81.4 
130.3 
102.0 

28.3 
38 



Farm value-retail prke (H) 

1/ Retail coet* are baaed on CPWU o* retail price* tor domeBtically produced taim food*. puUtahed monthty by BLS. The farm value i* the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail uoit. leee aNowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may Include 
marketirig charge* wich ** grading & packing tor *ome commodWe*. The fwm-retail *pread. the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
repraeertt* charge* for **eembling. processing, transporting, dtstributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cut* from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Price* from BLS. 3/ Vajue of wholeeaieTbox^d beef) & whoiaeale cuti (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retell cut* adjusted for traneportation cost* 
& byproduct vaiue*. 4/ Maritet value to producaf for live animai equh/alent to 1 lb. of retail cute, minue value of byproduct*. 5/ Charge* for retailing 
&ooier marketing service* such a* wr^oAeaaiing, andin^ityuartsportatkm. 6/ Charge* far iivastock marketing, proca*aing, &tran^>ortation. 

intormation contact*: Qeni* Dunham (202) 210-0870, l^arry Duewer (202) 2tO-07l2. 



Table 9,— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs, 



(See the June 1991 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



To learn abou. 



compression go to ThePaperiessOffice.oiig 
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Table 10— U.S. 


Meat Supply & Use 




























Coneumptlon 


Pftmary 
market 
price 3/ 




Bofl. Produc- 
■tocka tioo 1/ 


Import* 


Total- 
eupply 


Export* 


Ending 

■tock* 


Tomi 


Per 

capitA2/ 

Pound* 








MillkMipound*4/ 








Beat 
1988 
1989 
1090 
1901 F 


386 23.580 
422 23.087 
335 22,743 
397 23.092 


2.380 
2.179 
2.356 
2.280 


26.355 

25.688 
25.434 
25.769 


681 

1.023 
1.006 

1.040 


422 

335 
397 
316 


25.252 

24.330 
24.031 

24.414 


72.6 
60,3 
67.8 
68.2 


71.10 
73.86 
78.66 
77-81 


Pork 

loas 

1980 
1990 
1901 F 


360 15.684 
437 ^6.813 
313 15.354 
206 15.855 


1.136 
806 
898 
888 


17^180 
17.146 

16.566 
17.039 


106 
262 

23d 
254 


437 
313 
296 
376 


16.648 

16.671 

16.030 
16.410 


576 
52.0 

40J 
50.4 


43.30 
44.03 
54.45 
60-54 


Veal 5/ 
1984 
1080 
1000 
1991 F 


4 396 
6 355 

4 327 

6 323 


27 





427 
360 

331 
329 


10 





6 
4 


4 


412 

356 
326 
325 


1.4 
\2 
1.1 
1.1 


89.86 

91.84 

96.61 
101-105 


Lamb & mutton 

1988 

19B0 

1090 

1901 F 


8 335 
6 347 

6 363 
8 371 


61 
63 
69 

60 


394 

416 
430 
439 


1 
2 
3 
2 


6 
i 
i 



387 
406 
410 
428 


1.4 
1.6 
1.5 

1.6 


68.26 
67.32 
65.54 

52-66 


Total red moat 

1988 

19B0 

1090 

1901 F 


756 40.004 
870 39.602 
660 38.787 
707 39.641 


3.5M 

3.138 
3.313 
3.228 


44.356 
43.610 
42.760 
43.676 


887 
1.287 
1.248 
1.296 


870 
660 
707 
703 


42.599 
41, WW 

40.B05 
41.577 


127.9 
124.0 

120.1 
121.2 


~~ 


Broiler* 
19B8 
1980 
1090 
1991 F 


26 16.187 
36 17.424 

38 18.660 
26 19.614 









16.212 

17.400 
18.698 
10.640 


766 

114 

1.143 

i.oeo 


36 

38 
26 

30 


15.410 

16,608 
17.520 

18.551 


62.9 
67.1 
70.1 
73.5 


56.3 

59.0 

54.8 

50-^ 


Mature chlcjtah^ 

1988 
1980 
1090 
1991 F 


188 633 
157 568 
180 588 
224 672 








821 

726 
777 

796 


26 
24 
26 
26 


157 
180 
224 
224 


639 
611 

528 
548 


2.6 

2.1 
2.1 
22 


— 


Turkeys 
19B8 
1980 
1900 
1001 F 


266 3.060 

250 4.235 
236 4.734 
306 4.847 








4.226 

4.536 
4.970 

5.153 


51 

.41 
64 

60 


250 
236 

306 
260 


3,020 
4.250 
4.610 
4.833 


16.0 
17.2 
18.4 

10.1 


61.2 

66.7 

63.2 

62-66 


Total poultry 
1988 
19B0 
1900 
1901 F 


479 20.780 
442 22.278 

463 23.982 
657 25.033 








21.260 
22.720 

24.445 
25.590 


a42 

878 
1.222 
1.144 


442 

463 
557 
514 


19.976 
21.378 
22.666 
23.032 


81,5 

8a4 

00.7 
048 


— 


Rod meat & poultry 

1988 

1980 

1090 

1091 F 


1.237 60,784 
1.312 61.880 
1423 62.769 
lli4 64.674 


3.594 
3.138 
3.313 
3.228 


65.615 
66.330 
67.205 
60.166 


1.729 
2.165 

2.470 
2.440 


1.312 
1.123 
1.264 

1.217 


62,573 

63.042 
63.471 
65.509 


200.4 
210.4 
210.8 
216.0 


^ 



no farm production kx r«J m©at* & federally inap*ct»d plu* nontedoralty »n*p^twl kx poultry. 2/ Relail weight baal* (Th« bwl carcaa*-to- 
^ (actor wm* .71 kx 1987. & 70.5 for 1988-90,) iTDollar* per cwt tor red m*at: oenta p^r pound tor poultry. Be*f: Medium i 1 JJebraska Direct 



1/TotAJincludin< 

MOO-1.30o\bTpa*Tbarr<iiiirgm^ . 

12-city •Wfage: turkeyi: wt^oie»al« fJY6-16 \b. yooog hen*. 4/ Cafcae* weight kx red meat* & certified reedy-to-cook kx poultry. fi/B^glnnfng 1980 veal 
trade no longer reported wparateiy. F-foroca*t. — ■ not available. 

Information contact*: Polly Cochran, or Maxine D*v** (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1087 

1089 
1900 
1901 F 





Pro- 








Hatch- 




Consumption 




MocVi 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




P»r 


WM^Ml* 


tkm 


pottt 


Hjpply 


porti 


use 


Mock* 


TOUl 


caplU 


phC9* 








Million (kuen 










No. 


CttidOf, 


10,7 


fi.76e.3 


13.7 


e.700.7 


101.6 


666.8 


10.4 


0,111.9 


254.0 


71.1 


WA 


ft.S68.2 


5.6 


0.884.2 


111.2 


509.1 


14.4 


0.160.0 


254.9 


61.6 


UA 


ff.784.2 


fi.3 


0,803,9 


141.8 


605.9 


10.2 


0.041.0 


246.8 


62.1 


1fi.2 


e.507.a 


25.2 


0.638.2 


91,0 


642,9 


10.7 


4.893.0 


237.3 


81.9 


10.7 


ff.65d.9 


9.1 


5.670,6 


100.5 


670.8 


11.6 


4.891.7 


234.8 


82.2 


ii.e 


6.076.8 


2.e 


0.601.0 


120,8 


719.2 


12.0 


4.839.0 


230.0 


75-81 



* Cartoned gr«d0 A larg« agg*. New York, F ■ for^cavt. 



Information contact: MaxIn^DavIa (202) 210-^767. 



Table 1 Z— U.S. Milk Supply & Use^ 









Commercial 




Total 
commer- 




Commercial 


All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






CCC 




CHvap- 




duc- 


Farm 


mar1(«t- 


8«0. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Eroding 


p«r- 


price 




tion 


uaa 


Ings 


•tock 


ports 


■upply 


moval* 


Mocki 




2/ 












Billion pounds 










1964 


135.4 


2.0 


132.4 


0.2 


2.7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.9 


126.8 


13.46 


1985 


143,0 


2.0 


140.6 


4.9 


2.8 


148.3 


13 2 


4.5 


130.6 


12.76 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2.7 


148,1 


10.5 


4.2 


133.3 


12 61 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.2 


2.5 


147.1 


&7 


4.5 


135.8 


12.54 


1988 


146.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4.6 


2.4 


140.9 


0.4 


4,3 


136.6 


12.26 


1989 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.0 


148.9 


9.4 


4.1 


135.4 


13.56 


1990 


148.3 


2.1 


146.2 


4.1 


2.7 


153.0 


9.0 


0.1 


13S.9 


13.77 


1901 F 


140.0 


2.1 


147,4 


0.1 


2.0 


155.0 


10.3 


4.4 


140.3 


11.54 



VMIIkfatbaiia. Totaltmaynct add beoauae of rounding. 2/ Pellverad to plant* & dealer*; does not raflectdoductk>ni. Fitlorecatt. 
Infofmatlon contact: Jim Mlllaf (202)219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Anr^uftl 



IMC 



1091 



Broils ra 
Fed araify In spooled a^aughtsr. 

C9rtiri«d(mlJ. lb.) 
Who^esala price. 

12-crty(ctaJlb.) 

Price of grower read {$/ior\) 

Brotier-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks bagJnnlng of period {mil. lb J 

Brotler-^typa chicks hatchad(mll.] 21 

Tufkays 

Federally Jnspaoted slaughter. 
certinedtmiTlb.) 
Wholesal* price. Eastern U.S.. 
8-16 lb. young hens (ct«./lb J 
Pric* of turlcey grower feed (vton) 
Turksy-foad pnce ratio V 
Stocks begmmng of parted (mJf. lb.) 
Poutts placed *nU,S.(mil.J 

Farm production (mil.) 

Avarags number of layers {mil.) 

Rata of lay {aggs par layer 

on fsmia) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large {els Jdoz.) 3/ 

Price of laying feed (S^on) 

Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Sh9ir{mirdQz,) 
Frozen {mil. do7.) 

Replacamsnt chicks hatched {mil.) 



igaa 



3.023.4 

81.2 
243 

3,0 
256.2 
261.4 



60.410 
277 

251 

62.1 

203 
0.3 



1.20 

iai 

356 



loao 



1090 



Apr 



Nov 



Deo 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



16.124.4 17.424.1 18,660.2 1.480.3 1.566.2 1.437.0 1.587.6 1.488.1 *1.5164 1.667.2 



56,3 


59.0 


64.8 


65.3 


48.0 


49.0 


01.7 


fio.e 


014 


62.0 


210 


237 


218.3 


217 


207 


213 


213 


214 


211 


2.00 


3.1 


3.0 


3,0 


3.0 


2.7 


a,7 


2.9 


28 


2.0 


2.9 


24.8 


35.9 


38.3 


29.3 


25.9 


27.7 


26.1 


22.7 


27,3 


30.0 


5.602,4 


0.946.9 


6.314.6 


538.0 


490.0 


547.0 


643.9 


497.1 


567.1 


564,0 



4.285.0 4.734.1 



68.7 

251 

32 

240.7 

290,7 



67.174 
269 

250 

8i,g 

200 
6.7 



0.27 

14.9 

383 



63.2 

238.4 

3.2 

235.9 

304.9 



67.019 
270 

251.7 

82.2 
202 
8.9 



0.36 
10.3 

300.0 



328.4 

50.0 

236 

3.1 

317.9 

28.8 



0.646 

271 

20.8 

82.4 

195 
7.3 



0.60 
12.7 

38.0 



446.2 

737 

235 

3.0 

025.1 

21.0 



0.660 
271 

21.0 

ee.6 

200 
7.3 



0.33 
12.8 

30.0 



328.8 

56.1 

238 

3.1 

338.4 

22J 



5.864 
272 

21.0 

92.0 
100 
7.7 



0.48 
13.0 

31.3 



368.7 

63.0 
234 

2.0 

300,4 

25,9 



6.837 

273 

21.3 

87.0 
108 
8.0 



0.45 

11.2 

33.1 



322.0 

65.8 

237 

20 

301.1 

25.3 



5.264 
274 

10.3 

78.3 
109 
6.8 



0.51 
11.2 

34.6 



•330.1 377.0 



59.1 

235 

3^ 

339.1 

20.8 



0.881 
272 

21,0 

91. g 

199 
8.1 



0.27 
10.0 

37.0 



60.3 

237 

3.1 

365.0 

28.8 



A&80 

270 

20.7 

74.0 
100 
6,7 



0.42 
10.7 

39.0 



1/ Pounds o* feed equal Jn viiusio 1 doien egos o< 1 lb. of brotJer or turksy Jlvewelght. 2/ Placement of broHer chicks Is curreotiy reported to< 10 States onfy; hencsibrth. 
hatch of broilsr-typa chteks will be uaad as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs to voliime buyers for delivery to retailers. * • Ertmales. 

information contact Maxine Dav{s(202} 21o-o707, 



To learn cl 



gotoThePapei. 
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Table 14,— Dal ry_ 



. lb.) 3/ 



Milk piicet, M^nneeota-Wivcooiln. 

Whole BA^* Price* 
Sutter, grade A Ohi {citTlb.) 
Am. che«ee, Wir 
atwmblypt.fctiTlb.) 
Nonfat dry milk {ctiTjb.) 2/ 

USD A net removals 
ToUl mm vqulv, {mil. IbJ 2/ 
Sutter (miL lb.) 
Am. cheeee (mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mll> lb.) 

Milk 
MNkprod.21 8tate«(mHJb.) 

Milk per cow nb J 

NumWr of milk i»3«v» (1 ,000) 
U.S. milk produotion (mH. Jb.) 
Stock, begJnnlnd 

ToufCmfl.lbO 

Commerclftl (mil. fb.] 

Government vniL 
Import*, loUl fmll 
Commerciftl dlMPf>e4rance 
{miL IbO 

Butter 

Pioducthyi (mllJb.) 
Stock ». beginnEng (mil, lb,) 
Commerolil diuppearance {mil. lb,) 

American cheaae 
Production (mJL lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (miL lb.) 
Commerclil <llMpp«arano# (mU, lb ) 

Other cheeae 
Production (mil. Jb.) 
Stock*, beginning (miL lb.) 
Commercial ditappearanc^ (m^L lb.) 

Noofai dry milk 

Production fmIL lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb ) 

CommerciftI dlMpp««ranC« {mlL lb.) 
Frozen deeeart 

Prodiiclion {mIL gai.) 4/ 



Milk production (mil. IbO 
Milk per cow (lb.) 
No.ofmllkoowe(l.OOO) 

Milk*teedpflc9rafloS/ 

Retume over concentrate 6^ 

cOfte($/cwtmllk} 



Annual 



1990 



1901 



1988 


1989 


1990 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


F*b 


Mar 


Apr 


11.03 


12.37 


12.21 


12.32 


10.25 


10.19 


10.16 


10.04 


10.02 


10.04 


132.S 


127.9 


102.1 


106.9 


98.9 


08.0 


07.2 


07.2 


97.2 


07.2 


123.8 

80.2 


138.3 
105.5 


136.7 
100.6 


140.5 
104.3 


112.0 

86.8 


1127 
86.2 


1114 
85^ 


111.5 
85.1 


111.6 
85.1 


1117 
854 


9.070.1 
3l2,e 
238.1 
207J 


9.357.0 

413.4 

37.4 




t.951.2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.8 


1>022.7 

46.0 






285.6 

10,8 

4.6 

34.1 


831.0 
30.5 

42.8 


1.843.5 
77.5 
15.5 
55.4 


1.659,8 
68,1 
18.0 
442 


1.264.3 
52.0 
13.0 
42.5 


1,6854 
70.4 
15,1 
48.4 


123,618 

14,291 

8,643 

145.162 


122,500 

14.369 
8,526 

144.239 


126.714 

14.768 

t.6l3 

148 .284 


10.818 

1.273 

1.487 

6/ 12744 


9.098 
1,171 
8,640 
6/ 11,821 6/ 


10,467 
1.225 
8.647 

12.377 


10,663 

1,253 

8.610 

6/ 12.696 


0,948 
1.172 

8.487 
6/ 11.752 


11,007 
1,311 
8.464 
6/13.115 


10.909 

1,294 

8.428 

6/12.853 


7.473 
4.59e 
2.<77 

2.394 


8,379 
4.256 
4,125 

2,499 


9.030 
4.120 
4,916 
2.000 


11.289 
4n999 

6.291 
253 


13,258 

5.082 

t.l76 

262 


13,026 

6.033 

7.993 

208 


13.350 

6.146 

8.213 

164 


14.758 

7.413 

8.925 

142 


15,730 

5.802 

0.928 

156 


16.765 

6.969 
10.796 


13«*574 


136,440 


138.949 


11.663 


11,079 


11.406 


10.055 


10.107 


11*665 


— 


1 .207.6 
143.2 

909.6 


1,295.4 
214.7 
876.0 


1 .302.2 
266.2 

016.2 


119.2 

335.4 

74.9 


110.1 

413.0 

97.0 


121.2 

407.6 

90.2 


142 1 
416.1 

37.8 


126.3 

470.8 

51.6 


131.6 
624.8 

85.1 


133.7 
555,0 


275fl.e 

370.4 
2,570.0 


2,674.1 

293.0 

2.683.1 


2.890.8 
236l2 

2,781.6 


252.0 
292.7 

243.6 


233.6 

338.7 
236.2 


248.2 
3346 
226.7 


247.1 
347.4 
230.3 


222.4 

381.5 
222.0 


250.0 

343.6 
206.7 


236.0 

381.4 


2,816.4 
89.7 

3.034.6 


2,941.3 

104.7 
3.208.9 


3.170.4 

93.2 

3.429.8 


269.1 
104.0 
282.6 


261.8 
107,1 
294.7 


273.0 
102.0 
288.6 


264.6 
110.6 
266.0 


235.6 

113.0 
254.7 


271.3 
107.5 
288.3 


263.8 

106.2 


979.7 
177.2 
7343 


874,7 

53.1 

873.0 


876.6 

49.6 
605.0 


84.3 

61.8 
81,2 


68.7 

129.2 

34,9 


81.2 

143.6 

38.7 


82.6 

181.0 
35.8 


77.9 

188.4 
44.4 


87.6 

207.1 

61.8 


95.1 
255.8 


1.246.0 


1,214>0 
Annual 


1.162.9 


1017 


76.6 

1989 


72.9 


78.0 


82.3 

1990 


99.3 


103.6 
1991 


1988 


1989 


1900 


111 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV P 


IP 


1^6.152 

14.145 

10.202 

1,58 

8.99 


144.239 

14.244 

10.126 

1,65 

10,18 


148.284 

14.642 

10.127 

1.72 

10.39 


35.157 
3.481 

10.099 
1.63 
9.92 


34,930 
3,451 

10,126 

1,B2 

12.16 


36.740 
3.627 

10.128 

1.83 

11.33 


38.626 
3,820 

10.111 

1,09 

10.27 


36v632 

3,620 

10.110 

1.74 

10.72 


9.24 


37,463 
3.707 

10.105 
1,40 
8.35 



1/ Manulkcturing grade milk. 2/ Pricea paid f.o.b. Csntrai State a production area, 3/ Mitk eqjlvc^ent. fat baeia. 4/ hard Ice cream. k;e milk. & hard aherbet. 6/ Based on 
average milk price after adjustment for price support deductione, O/Eatlmated. P- Preliminary. ^ « not available. 

Information contact LaVeme T, Will lame {202) 219-^0770, 



Table 15.- Wool 



U.S. wool prloe. (ctiJ»b.) 1/ 
Imported wool prte*. {cteJIb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill coneumptlon. aoour^d 3/ 

AppafelwooJ (1,000 lb.) 

Carpetwool (1.000 lb.) 







Annual 




1«9 






1000 




1901 




1968 


1989 


1900 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


f 


438 


370 


256 


328 


289 


272 


238 


227 


197 


b.)2/ 


372 


364 


287 


316 


327 


312 


281 


270 


236 


HirwJS/ 






















117.069 


120.634 


120.622 


26.805 


31.611 


3l.7i6 


26.886 


30.497 


32.338 




16.633 


14.122 


12.124 


2.8B4 


3,911 


2.950 


3.125 


2.138 


3.088 



1/ Wool prtoe delivered at U.S. m^e. ci^n basle. Qrad«d Territory 64'* (20,60-22.04 microbe) etaple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool pHce. Charleeiton. SC warehouse, 
clean baete.Auetratian60y62^a. type 64A (24 micron). Duty efnoe 1082 haeb«ert 10.0 c^le. a/Beginrting 1090 milloonnimption reported only on a quarterly baiie. 
— « not available. 

Intermatjonoonlact: John Uiw*«r(202) 219-0840; 



i.org 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 STatee) 
Number on feed (1 .000 hoad)1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 heed) 
Marketing* (1,000 head) 
Other diMppeeiance (i .000 head) 

Beef steer-oorn price ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

hog-com price ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (S/cw^ 
Slaughter cattle 

Chores vteer«, Omaha 1,000-1,100 lb. 
Choice steer »> Neb. Direct. 

1,100-1.300 lb. 
Boning utility cowe, Sioux r<ll« 
Feeder cattle 
Medium no. 1. Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter ho^* 

Barrow* &gilta, 7-marketa 
Feeder pig* 

S. mio. 40^ lb. {p*r head) 

Slaughter sheep & lamb* 

IwAmbe, Choic«, San Angeio 

Ewes, Good, San Angeio 
Feeder lamb* 

Choice. San An gal o 

Wholesale meat price*. Midwest 
B<79(»d beet cut-out value* 
Cannor & cutter cow beef 
Porkiolns, 14-1Blb. 3/ 
Pofkbe^e*. 12-14 lb. 
ham*. s4clnn^> 14-17 lb. 

, All fte«h beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter <1 ,000 head)' ' 
Cattle 

Sieer* 

Heifer* 

Cow* 

Suit* & Mags 
Calve* 

Sheep & lamb* 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pofk 



6954 



S4.72 



72.62 



77.40 



79.36 



79.93 



BO.sa 



7S.95 



73.63 



86.06 



92.15 



91.13 



93.5« 



95.67 



»4.21 



95.&3 



ao.76 



96.38 
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Annuel 






1990 








1091 




1988 


1989 


1990 


Apr 


Nov 


Doc 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


8>411 
20.654 
19.918 

1,202 


8,045 
20,834 
19>422 

1.079 


8,378 
21.215 
19.238 

^.2ie 


8.483 

1,377 

1.554 

125 


8,729 

2.007 

1.512 

95 


9,129 

1,478 

1.349 

121 


0.137 

1.791 

1.707 

118 


9.103 

1.465 

1.481 

113 


8.974 

1.773 

1.554 

137 


9,056 

1,462 

1715 

128 


31.5 
19.6 


30.3 

18.4 


32.8 
23.1 


21 A 
21.2 


37 3 
23 2 


36.5 
22.0 


35.3 
23.0 


34.3 
22.8 


34.0 
21.8 


328 

20,S 



80.77 



71.19 


73.86 


78.56 


79.89 


81,00 


81.42 


79.35 


79.60 


81.23 


81.28 


47.21 


48.98 


53.60 


55. M 


48.75 


60.35 


49.41 


61.49 


52.06 


62.13 



98.52 



43.39 


44.03 


64.46 


64.11 


40.70 


48.16 


61.00 


51.93 


51.67 


51.01 


36.00 


33.63 


61.46 


63.47 


46.22 


4063 


46.60 


67.47 


63.63 


60.07 


68.26 
38.88 


67.32 

38.68 


55.64 

35.21 


54 76 

36.60 


60.42 
33,83 


48.08 
34.67 


47.63 
31.94 


45,81 
30,38 


54.88 
34.88 


55.50 
36.60 


d0.8« 


79.66 


62.06 


71.31 


£7.83 


60.17 


60.63 


40.00 


60>25 


58.63 


110.50 
87.77 

97.40 
41.25 

71.03 


114.78 
94.43 

101.09 
34,14 
00.39 


123,21 

09.96 

117.52 

63.80 
87.70 


123.62 

100.61 
120.68 

52,60 
77.33 


128.32 

91.11 

98.94 

60.87 

108.00 


129.48 
97.32 

103,50 
56.60 

86.13 


125.04 
95.67 

107.53 
64.11 
73.00 


123.24 

100.60 

100.13 

67.20 

83.17 


126.45 
103.43 
110.33 
60.62 
81.42 


125 06 

101 93 

104,81 

67.25 

76.00 


224,81 


238.97 


254.09 


252.88 


263.40 


265.76 


261.30 


261.67 


261.39 


265.16 


35,079 

17,346 

10.753 

6,338 

644 

2,506 

6.293 

£7.795 


33,917 

16.639 

10.406 

6,316 

657 

I:i5l 

88.691 


33,242 

16,587 

10.090 

5,920 

644 

1,789 

5.654 

85.135 


2,610 

1,350 

770 

449 

60 

131 

487 

6,061 


2,701 

1,302 

787 

559 

63 

153 

481 

7.532 


2,453 

1.227 

695 

466 

45 

140 

465 

7.355 


2,881 

1,416 

BBB 

657 

50 

154 

608 

7.652 


2.460 

1.220 
741 
461 
47 
126 
461 

6.637 


2,610 

1.249 

741 

472 

48 

123 

665 

7.218 


2.741 

1.430 
700 
460 
62 
109 
457 

7,495 


23,424 
387 
329 

15.623 


22,974 
344 
341 

16.759 


22.634 

316 

357 

16,200 


1.748 
22 
31 

1.248 


1.842 
28 

30 
1.373 


1.681 
27 
30 

1.342 


1.068 
31 
33 

1.306 


1.694 
26 
30 

2,954 


1,721 
25 
36 

1,301 


1,872 
23 
29 

1,361 



Annuat 



1989 



1990 



1991 



19S8 


1989 


1990 


IV 


1 


11 


ill 


itf 


i 


11 


10.114 
24,423 

23,459 
T,300 


9,688 
24.469 
22.940 

1.274 


9,943 
24,948 
22.561 

1.393 


8,276 

7,306 

6,346 

293 


9,043 

6,083 

6,578 

365 


10.063 

5,086 

5.988 

400 


6,761 

6,333 

5.741 

261 


0.092 
7,486 
6.254 

347 


10,077 

5,892 

5,538 

462 


10,869 
6/ 6,375 


42.676 
5,435 

37.240 
9,370 

72.268 


43.210 

5,335 
37.875 

9,203 
71,807 


42.200 

5,275 

36.925 

8.965 
70.540 


45,050 
5.320 

39,730 
2.195 

16.929 


42.200 
5,275 

36.925 
2.028 

15.870 


40,100 
5.245 

34,945 
2.453 

19,576 


42,630 
5,405 

37,225 
2.236 

17.684 


44,120 
6,300 

38,620 
2,233 

17,410 


42.800 
6.242 

16.455 


41.500 

5,340 

36.250 

6/ 2,500 



Cattie on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (1,000 bead) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 head) 
KAafketing* (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Hogt&plgs(10States)5^ 
inventory(1.000head)1/ 
Bfeedlna (1,000 head) 1/ 
Markot (1,000 head) iy 
Farrowing* M.OOO head) 
Pl0 crop (1.000 head) 

1/ Beginning ot period. 2/ Bushel* of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live welQhl 3/ Prior to 1984. 8-14 ib.- 1984 & 1985. 14*17 lb; beginning 1986. 14-18 lb. 4/ Kew 
•eriesestEmatlngthecompoaite Price of all beef gf ad ee & ground beat sold by retail stores. This new eede* I* (n addition tc. but doeenof replace, the seria* for ttie retail 
price of Choice beef that appear* in table 8. 5/Ouarten are [>ec, ot preceding year-F^b. (1). Mar.- May (II), June- Aug. (ill). & S^pt-NoVt (i^. 6/ Intentioos. 
^'CJas»9S**tlmated. May not add to N ASS total* due lo rounding. NQ-nol quote. —« not available. 

Note: *Thia series replace* the Choice steer beef price. 609-700 lb,, which wa* diecontlnu«d v^th the June number. The new, number.is the value of Choice t>eef from a 
yield grade 1-3. 650-700 lb. carcase. 

Information contact: Polly Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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wv^ 










TottJ 


Food 


Other 
dome«- 












Set 






F«:m 




a«ld« 




Harveit- 




Produc- 


•wpply 


redd- 


tio 


&- 


TottJ 


Endlho 


price 




3/ 


Plantpd 


tvd 


Vfeld 


tion 


Ml 


UM 


P0(t« 


UM 


•took* 


St 






Mil. «:ret 




GuJacf* 








Mil. bu. 








*rt>u. 


WhMt 

103(Va7 


21.0 


Taj 


60.7 


34,4 


2.091 


4.017 


401 


790 


909 


2.190 


1^21 


2.42 


1087/88 


23 9 


05 J 


6«.0 


37.7 


2p108 


3p945 


280 


8D0 


1.608 


2.084 


1,201 


2.67 


1»aft/8« 


22.6 


05.6 


63.2 


34.1 


1pS12 


3.090 


157 


818 


1,4)9 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


1Mfl/^* 


9.0 


7Q.8 


02.1 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


100 


832 


1.233 


2.226 


636 


3.72 


1090/91* 


7.1 


77.3 


68.4 


39.6 


2.739 


3.310 


600 


879 


1*075 


2.464 


856 


2.61 


1991/92* 










2.024 


2p9l6 


276 


910 


1.100 


2.286 


S30 


2.8O-3.20 


Rlc« 
108B/S7 




Mil. acre* 




U>J*cf 








MIL cwt (rough *qutv.) 






$/cwt 


1.48 


2.38 


2.30 


6p061 


133,4 


213.3 


_^ 


0/77.7 


•4.2 


101.9 


61.4 


3.75 


1087/Be 


1^57 


230 


2.33 


5p«56 


129.8 


184.0^ 


^^ 


0/ 80.4 


72,2 


152.0 


31.4 


7.27 


1M&/80 


1hD9 


2.93 


2.90 


5.614 


159,9 


195.0 


— 


0/ 82.3 


S5.9 


108.2 


26.7 


0.83 


1989/90* 


1.21 


2.73 


2.69 


&740 


164,6 


165.4 


— ^ 


0/ 82.4 


70.8 


169.2 


26.3 


7.35 


1900/91* 


1,03 


2 89 


2.81 


5pS07 


154.9 


lao.o 


— 


0/ 88.8 


73.0 


101.8 


24.2 


e.60-7jOO 


1991/92* 








— 


164.0 


103.7 


— 


0/ 93.0 


70.0 


163.0 


20.7 


0^5^^6 


Com 
19«ttyB7 




Mil. lOre* 




Bui«cr« 








MIL b4J. 








8/tHJ. 


14.3 


7fl.7 


66.9 


119.4 


1,220 


12J67 


4.701 


1.192 


1.492 


7.325 


4.882 


1.50 


1987/98 


23.1 


05.2 


G9.6 


119.8 


7.131 


12.016 


4.812 


1.229 


1.716 


7.767 


4.250 


1.94 


1 0S8/89 


SO ft 


•7.7 


58.3 


04.8 


4,929 


9.191 


3,987 


1.240 


2.028 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


1989/90* 


10.8 


72.3 


04.8 


116.2 


7.626 


9.450 


4.450 


1.290 


2.307 


1.113 


1.344 


2.36 


1990/91* 


10.1 


74.2 


07.0 


118.6 


7p933 


9.280 


4.850 


1.330 


1.700 


7.880 


1.400 


2.25-2.36 


1991/92* 




Mil. acre* 




Gu./aor« 


8.276 


9.077 


4.950 


1.300 
Mil. bu. 


1.760 


1.000 


1.617 


1.95-2.36 
S/bu. 


Sorghum 
19attyB7 


3.0 


16.3 


13.9 


6r.7 


938 


1.480 


5^ 


12 


198 


740 


743 


1.37 


1987/88 


4.1 


ii.i 


10.6 


09.4 


731 


1.474 


656 


26 


231 


811 


O03 


1.70 


1988/89 


3.9 


10.3 


9.0 


63.8 


677 


1.239 


466 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2^7 


1989/90* 


3,3 


12.0 


11.2 


66.4 


016 


1.055 


617 


16 


304 


836 


220 


2.10 


1990/91* 


3,0 


10.7 


9.1 


62.9 


^ 


791 


460 


13 


220 


073 


108 


2.06-2.16 


1901/92* 










758 


400 


16 


210 


036 


113 


1.80^.20 






MK. «crM 




BuJaor* 








MIL bu. 








tftju. 


1968/87 


2.1 


13,1 


12.D 


50 8 


Oil 


944 


298 


174 


137 


008 


330 


1.01 


1987/88 


2.9 


11.0 


9.9 


62 4 


621 


aa0 


254 


174 


120 


648 


321 


1.81 


1988/89 


2.8 


9.S 


7.0 


38.0 


290 


022 


160 


1B0 


79 


426 


190 


2.80 


1989/90* 


23 


9.2 


8.3 


48.0 


404 


014 


190 


179 


84 


453 


161 


2.42 


1990/91* 


2M 


8.3 


7.6 


66.9 


419 


600 


200 


178 


86 


463 


127 


2.13 


1991/02* 










426 


602 


176 


176 


«6 


435 


127 


1,80-2.20 


Oatt 
I98tty87 




MIL icrtt 




Gj./aon 








MIL bu. 








S/bu. 


o.e 


14.7 


0.9 


60.3 


386 


603 


396 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/98 


0.8 


18.0 


e.9 


64,0 


374 


652 


358 


iSi 


1 


440 


112 


1.66 


l988/a9 


0.3 


13J 


6.6 


39.3 


218 


393 


194 


1 


294 


96 


2.61 


1989/90* 


0.4 


12.1 


0.9 


64,3 


374 


638 


206 


115 


1 


380 


IS 


1.49 


1990/91* 


0.2 


10.4 


6.9 


60.1 


S67 


679 


300 


120 


1 


421 


1.13 


1991/92* 




MIL «<:r«< 




BuV«cr« 


300 


629 


276 


126 

MJI.bu. 


1 


401 


128 


1.00-1.40 


SoyfaMnt 

lA8tty87 





00,4 


68,3 


33.3 


1p940 


2.476 





1,179 


l^ 


2.040 


436 


4.78 


1967/88 





58,2 


67.2 


33.9 


1.938 


2.374 





1,174 


802 


2.072 


302 


6.88 


1968/89 





68.8 


67.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 





1,058 


627 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1989/90* 





60.8 


59.6 


32.3 


1p924 


2.109 





1,146 


623 


1.870 


239 


6.70 


1900/91* 





67.8 


5fl.6 


34pO 


1.922 


2p163 





1.170 


640 


1.808 


356 


6.76 


1991/02* 










1.875 


2.235 





1.190 
MJI. Ibl. 


600 


1.886 


360 


4.76-0.26 

7/CHJIb. 


Soybean di 
1^6/87 










12.783 


13.746 


_ 


10.833 


1.187 


12.020 


1-^*5 


15.40 


19S7/8S 


^ 


m^^ 


^ 


^ 


12.974 


14.895 


_ 


10.930 


1.873 


12.803 


2.002 


22.65 


1988/80 


, ^_ 


^_ 


^_ 





11.737 


13.067 


_^' 


10.591 


1.661 


12;S52 


1.7t5 


21.10 


1089/90* 


^^ 


*^ 


^. 


— 


13p004 


14.741 


— 


12.083 


1.353 


13.430 


1,306 


22.30 


I990»r* 


^ 


^ 


^ 


-^- 


13.075 


14.400 


.,_- 


12.100 


TOO 


12^00 


1.600 


21.50 


1091/92* 


^~ 


^~ 


^~ 


^~ 


13.226 


14.836 


~" 


12.200 
1.000 tont 


900 


13J00 


1.736 


17.0-21.0 
8/$Aon 


1*88^7 


_ 








27.758 


27.970 


_ 


£0.387 


7,343 


27.730 


240 


163 


1987/88 


^ 


^ 


«^ 


^-, 


28p0e0 


28.900 


_- 


21.298 


6.854 


28.147 


153 


222 


1988/89 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


24.943 


26.100 


__ 


)9.039 


6.288 


24.927 


173 


233 


19S9W* 


^ 


^ 


^ 


,>^^ 


27p7l9 


27.900 


_ 


22.666 


6.024 


27.682 


318 


174 


1990^1* 


^ 


^ 


^ 


_ 


27p767 


28.006 


_^^ 


22.700 


6.000 


27.700 


395 


166 


1901/92* 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


26.196 


28.896 


— 


23,000 


6.250 


28.250 


345 


146^186 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 
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ArM 



AM* 
3/ 



Planted 



Ka/v**- 

iftd 



OononW 
108«/a7 
1»87/8e 

iQ8a/Bd 



1W0/81* 
1001/D2* 





Mil. «cr«i 


1,2 


10.0 


39 


10.4 


aa 


12,6 


35 


10.fi 


1,0 


12.4 



YMcf 



Lb7«cr« 







Fe»d 


Oihar 














and 


<toma«'- 










Pfoduc- 


TouJ 


rw6-^ 


lic 


Ex- 


To(«l 


EfMilng 


Fvm 


don 


•upply 


Ml 


U*9 


port! 


UM 


Slock* 


prk» 



<,6 


fi$2 


^.7 


19,1 


10.0 


706 


I4,fi 


10.B 


12.0 


010 


15.4 


21,2 


0.5 


014 


12,2 


10.3 


11.7 


MO 


16. G 


ie,5 


— 


^ 


10.0 


ie,2 



7.4 

7.0 
7.t 

fl.5 



07 

0.0 

0.2 
7.7 

7,0 
7.0 



14.1 
14.2 
13,0 
10.4 
10,4 
)5.5 



5,§ 
S.« 

7.1 
3.0 
2.2 
2^ 



10/ 



62.40 
04.30 
50.90 

ee.eo 
e7,ao 



' Juna 1 1, 1001 Supply A D«mtod E«tlmtt«». 1/ Mark«ting y«ar beginning Jun* 1 for wheat. tMriey* & o«t», Auguvt 1 for cotton & Mc«p S«pt«mb«r 1 for •oybstnt. 
OOrti. 4i porghum. October 1 for •oyniMJ & tayotl. 2/ ConvBrnon turtorti H*cur» (ha.) « 2.471 Acr«i. 1 metric ion ■ 2?04.522 pound ■, 30.7437 buiheli of wheat or 
•OybMnt, 30.3670 bu*h*f» of com or vorghum, 4S.02M bu*h«1i of barl«y, 08.^044 b(Jth«la of 0At«. 22.040 owt of hc«. & 4,60 4S0-p<HJnd btl«i of cotton. 3/ ^r>clud«i 
dlvwikxi. PttC iicraaQ« reduction. 50-02, & 0-02 pfogramt. 4/ Incfudat rmportt. 5/ Markat »v«rto« pfio«» (5o not inciudi «n tllow«nca lor ^oani outBtandinq \ Qowmmtnt 
purchaMi. WRee^ual lnctud*d In domattlo um. 7/ Awrtga of crudi •oyoatn oil. Decatur. «/ Av^ragt of 44 P«rc«nt. [>ocatur, W Upland & axirt long «t«p1«. Stock ■ 
■■tirnatai ba**d on C«n«ui Guraau dttt, ravultlng In an un«ooount«d dttfaraooa b«tw««n «>pply&UM ••timaT4i 4i changai In indlng «tock». 10/ USOAIi prohibltad 
from pub}lihlng cotton prlca prol«ction ■. 
*— ■ not availabJa Or not appHcabl«H 

Inrormatlon contact: Commodity Ecomytilci Dfvltkxip Cropi Branch (202) 2tO-O04O. 



Table 18,— Food Grains 



Wholesale prfcea 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW, 

KanMiClty{S;/bu.}2/ 

Wheat. DNS, 

MinneapoJla(|ybu.)3/ 

Rice. S.W.Lt.(*/cwt)4/ 
WFieat 

Export! (mil. bu,) 

Mill grind (mil. bu.) 

Wh«t flour production (mil. cwt) 
Rica 

Exporti (mil. cwt. rough equ^Vn) 



Wh«at 

Gtoclw. bagtnnfng (mil. t>u.) 
Domettlc uee 

Food [miL bu.) 

$»wj. toed «. ratklual (mil. bu.) 5/ 
Ekporti(m*Kbu,) 





Marketing year 1/ 






tooo 






1001 




10B6/B7 


ioa7/ft« 


loaayeo 


IMO/OO 


Apr 


Dao 


Jan 


Fab 


Maf 


Apr 


272 


2,00 


4.17 


4.22 


4,13 


2.78 


271 


2.77 


2,94 


S.0B 


3.07 
10.26 


3,15 
10.25 


4.38 
14.B5 


4.10 
16.56 


4,04 
15.06 


2 32 

14.00 


2,B3 
14,15 


2 35 
16.45 


3,00 
15,76 


3.07 
16.26 


1.004 
766 

336 


1,6S2 

753 
330 


1,424 
700 

345 


1,233 

781 
361 


01 
S2 
27 


01 
04 
20 


00 
07 

30 


05 

06 
20 


110 
61 
25 


— 


•4.2 


72.2 


>5.0 


70.8 


0.ft 


0.4 


5.4 


7.3 


0.4 


— 




MarkitlnO year 


1/ 




loeo 






1M0 




1«1 


iM7>aa 


loeayao 


loaa/oo 


J una- Aug 


Sept^Nov 


09<i'F*b 


Mar-May 


J una- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Oac-Fab 


1.32* 


1^1 


702 


701.B 


1.017 J 


1.423.7 


043.1 


530.0 


2.4W.5 


1,00«.0 


7ai 

1,5M 


726 

240 

1.410 


753 

230 

1.233 


100.7 
295.5 
300.0 


101,0 

-17.5 
328.0 


1BS7 

36.0 

2W.7 


105.0 
-47.0 
275.2 


106.4 
4W.0 
263.1 


211.2 

26.7 

273,0 


102.7 
102.0 
226.6 



1/B#gtnning JunalKirwtiaatlAuguttttorrioa. i/Ordinarrprotoin. 3/l4%pr«eln. 4/ Long grain, milled baai a. 5/Reaidual includaa Je.ed yte. — - notavaJlabta. 
Information contact!: Ed Ailen & Janet Uvezey (202) 21»-<?B40. 



Table 19.-Cotton 



Marketing yeaf 1/ 



idOO 



1991 



U.S. pricfl.SLM, 

1-1/1e^n.(ct•Jlb.)2/ 

North»m Europe pric«a 
lnd«x (otwM) ^ 
U.S. M1-i)3£[r^.(ctaJlb.)4/ 

U.S. miJI convumpt. (1,000 be^a) 

Exporta (1.000 balea) 

Stooka. twginning (1,000 b«l«*) 



i»efi/a7 


1087^88 


1986/89 


1989/90 


Apr 


Dm: 


Jim 


Feb 


Mw 


Apr 


53.2 


03.1 


57.7 


00.8 


71.3 


00.9 


70.5 


77.7 


77.9 


79.9 


«2.0 

ei.8 


72.7 

70.3 


M.4 
«9.2 


82.3 
83.e 


83.0 

S4.e 


830 
S4.0 


33.4 
S5.B 


852 
93,3 


83.7 

94.7 


83.2 
908 


7.-452 

e.684 
9.34a 


7.ei7 

e,582 
5.026 


7782 

e,i« 

5,771 


«p759 
7,fl94 

7.092 


711 

734 

S.010 


490 

760 

10,080 


093 

094 

11.655 


715 
1,007 


723 

1,004 


0,91 B 



1/ Bdgir^ning Augu«t 1. 2/ Av^rag^ ^rat mwkct, 3/ Uwrpool CrtkK* (A) ind«x; awag^ of fiw tow^tt pric^ of 11 eeied^d growths 4/ M^mpNa territory 
growrtha. — ■ nof available. 

(nfofiMtion contact Bob Skinner (202) 210-0840. 



To learn about OC. 



.jion go . 



«perie88Office.0iig 
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Table 20.— Feed. Grains 



Whdfl«ald pricot 

Corn. no. 2 y«tiow. 30 day. 

Chicago ($/bu J 

Sorghum, no. 2 yellow. 

Kan«aiC^(S/cwt} 

Barley, feed. 

Duluth<$/bu0 2/ 

Barney, malting. 

Minneapollt (Vbu.) 
Exports 3/ 

Com(miLt)u.) 

Fead gralnt (miL metrk ton*) 4/ 



Com 

StocK*^ beginning [miL bu.) 
Domaotic usa 

Fa»d (mil. bu.) 

Food.aaad. Ind.CmlLbu.) 
Export* (mlL buO 
Toul u*a(mii. buj 

1/Septambarl toroom&aorghum; Jur>« 1 f6roati& 

productin 4/ Aggregatad data tor cofn* aorghum. oats. 

bformatiof^ contact: Jamo«Cotd{20Z) Z1»^&40. 





Marketing yaar 1/ 






1990 






1991 




ldae/87 


19^7/68 


19&8/89 


1989/90 


Apr 


Doc 


Jaf> 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


1.04 


2.14 


2.08 


2.53 


2.72 


2.33 


2.39 


2.44 


2.52 


2.69 


2.73 


3.40 


4.18 


4.18 


4.32 


3.97 


4.12 


4.21 


4.35 


4,34 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2.20 


2.27 


2.07 


2.09 


2.1ft 


2.14 


2.12 


1.80 


2.04 


4,11 


3.20 


2.97 


2.31 


2.33 


2.38 


2.40 


2.48 


1.504 

40.3 


1.723 
52.3 


2.028 

fl1.3 


2.367 
09.9 


194 
6.7 


142 
4.3 


144 
4,2 


183 
6.3 


las 

ft.9 


144 
4.5 




IMarkating yaar 1/ 








1990 






1991 


I96fi/S7 


19e7/M 


1968/80 


1989/00 


Oac-Feb 


Mar-May 


J una- Aug 


Sept-Kov 


Dec-Fab 


Mar-May 


4.040 


4.882 


4.269 


1.930 


7,082 


4.812 


2.843 


1.345 


0.940 


4.789 


4.714 
1.1BZ 

1*604 
7.410 


4,805 
1.229 
1.723 
7.767 


3.979 
1.245 

2.030 
7.260 


4.450 
1.271 
2,307 
8.114 


1.291 
2tf7 
082 

2.270 


1.014 
338 
001 

1.970 


050 

338 
502 

1.499 


1.051 

305 

383 

2.338 


1.370 

306 

471 

2.152 


1.076 
36B 

465 
1.908 



bar^ay. 2/ Baglnnlr>g March 1987 reporting point changad from Minnaapolla to Dt*»ath. 3/ Jncludaa 
&bar]ay, — ■ not avallabla. 



Table 21.-Fats& Oils 



Marketing ) 



1990 



1991 





1085/80 


1980/87 


1967/88 


1988/89 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Soytiaana 

Whol^taJa price, no. 1 yallow. 
Chicago ($/bu.) 


6.20 


6.03 


0.07 


7.41 


0.19 


0.09 


5.72 


6.78 


6.70 


Cruehir>ga (mil. bu.) 


1.052.8 


1.178.8 


1.174.5 


1.057.7 


92.1 


100.1 


100.0 


102.7 


297.8 


Export* (mfl.bu.) 

Stock*. baginnir>g (mil. bu.) 


740 7 


750.9 


801.0 


530.0 


27.9 


29.8 


02.8 


55.8 


192.2 


310.0 


530.4 


430,4 


302.6 


45.2 


34.6 


130.1 


130.7 


106.6 


Soybaanoll 
Whdeeale price, crude. 




















Deoatur (ct*./1b.) 


18.02 


15.30 


22.07 


21.09 


24.6 


22.0 


21.1 


21.0 


21 8 


Production (mil. lb.) 
Domestic diaap.(mli. lb.) 


11.017.3 


12.783.1 


12.974^ 


11.737.0 


1.038.1 


1.188.1 


1.108.0 


1,138.0 


3.329.3 


10.045.9 


10.820.2 


10.734.1 


10.455.0 


795.1 


1.211.3 


956.0 


982,1 


2.849.7 


Export* (mH.lbJ 

Stock*, beglnnirig (mil. lb.) 


1,257,3 


1.184.6 


1.873.2 


1.058.2 


298,9 


85.4 


107.2 


12.1 


21.1 


032.6 


940,0 


1.725.0 


2.092.2 


1.380.2 


1.324.0 


1.216.9 


1.320.1 


1.463.8 


Soybean maal 

VVhole««le price. 44W prota^. 
Decatur (Won) 
Production M. 000 ton) 
Domestic diaap. (1 .000 ton) 




















154.88 


102.01 


221.90 


233.40 


170.90 


172.50 


163.00 


104.80 


101.4 


24.961.3 


27.7588 


28.080.2 


24.942.7 


2.187.3 


2.508.5 


2.613.2 


2.431.5 


7.097.3 


19.117.2 


20.387.4 


21.275 9 


19.792.5 


1.865.8 


2.240.9 


1.989.9 


1.870.3 


5.400,0 


Export* (1.000 ton) 

Stock*, beginning (1 .000 ton) 


0.009.3 


7.343.0 


0,871.0 


6.130.8 


246.3 


269.2 


600.7 


418.7 


1.550.4 


380.9 


211.7 


240.2 


153.6 


232,0 


318.3 


290.9 


313.0 


455.8 


Margarine, wholeaale price, 
Chicago, whit* (ct*Jlb.) 


ft1.2 


40.3 


40.3 


52.3 


01.9 


01.7 


01.6 


62.9 


63.2 



* Begir>r>ing September 1 for ■oybeans; October 1 for ■oymeal & oil: calendar yaar for margarine. 
Wote: Can*u* data on which thi* Ubie it baaed are now beir>g reported quarterly. 
Informatiofi contact*: Roger Hoakin (202) 219-0840. Tom Bickerton (202) 219-0824. 
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Rndlay 




Payment ratoa 




Oof^clancy 


Paid 




Target 
pfice 


Loan 




loon 




land 




rata 




rate 




diV9r»lon 










S/bu. 






Wh«« 














i9&5/afl 


4.38 


3.30 




"- 


1.08 


2*70 


10801/87 Si 


4.38 


3.00 




2.40 


1.08 


2.0O 


1087/88 


4.38 


2.85 




2.28 


1.11 


— 


1088/80 


4.23 


2.76 




2.21 


0.60 


^^ 


ieao/90 


4.10 


2.68 




2.06 


7/ 0.32 


^^ 


1000/91 


4.00 


2.44 




1.05 


1.00 


^^ 


1001/02 


4.00 


2.65 




2.94 

Vcwt 


147 




Rk« 














lofis/se 


11,90 


8.00 


6/ 


3.16 


3.90 


3.50 


1Q«^B7 e^ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 


3.82 


4.70 


^^ 


10fi7/8fi 


li.eo 


6.84 


6/ 


5.77 


4.82 




i9e8mo 


11.15 


6.03 


6/ 


S:gg 


4.31 


^^ 


iofi9/ao 


10.80 


0.60 


8/ 


3.66 


^^ 


1090/01 


10.71 


6.60 




^^ 


3.71 


^^ 


1001/92 


10.71 


6.50 




S/bu. 


3.76 




Corn 














1085/80 


3.03 


2.56 




^^ 


0.48 


^^ 


1086/87 e^ 


3.03 


2.40 




1.92 


1.11 


— «- 


1987/G8 


3.03 


2.28 




1,82 


1,00 


2.0O 


I0a8/B0 


2.93 


2.21 




1.77 


7/ 0.36 


1.75 


1980/90 


2.84 


2.00 




1.65 


7/ 0.58 




1990/91 


2.7S 


1.90 




1.57 


0.15 




1991/92 


2.75 


2.02 




1.82 
S/bu. 


0.5a 




Sofghum 
1085/88 














2.88 


2.42 




_ 


0.46 


— _ 


198^87 5/ 


2.88 


2.20 




1.82 


1.06 


0.65 


1087/88 


2.88 


2.17 




1.74 


0.82 


1.90 


1988/80 


2.78 


2.10 




1.65 


0.48 


1.65 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.90 




1.57 


7/ 0.66 


^^ 


1090/91 


2.61 


i.ae 




1.49 


0.21 




1991/92 


2.61 


1,93 




1.64 
Vbu. 


0.56 




BftPtOy 
I98&f8e 














2,60 


2.08 




_ 


0.52 


, — - 


198e/87 5/ 


2,60 


1.95 




1.56 


0.99 


0.57 


1087/88 


2.60 


1.86 




1.40 


0.52 


1.60 


1088/80 


2.51 


1.80 




1.44 


1.04 


1.40 


1089/90 


2.43 


1.68 




1.34 


7/ 0.23 




1990/91 


2.3a 


i.eo 




1.28 


0.26 


^— 


1991/92 


2.36 


1.65 




1.32 


0.47 


~ 


Oati 














1086/86 


1.« 


1.31 




_ 


0.20 


^— 


19Bfi/a7 s/ 


1.60 


1.23 




0.99 


0.39 


0.36 


1987/88 


i.eo 


1.17 




0.94 


0.20 


0.80 


^988/80 


1.&5 


1.13 




0,90 


0.30 




1989/GO 


1.50 


1.06 




0.85 


0.00 




1990/91 


1.45 


1.01 




0.81 


0.00 


^— 


l99)/92 


1.45 


1.04 




0.83 


0.15 


__ 


Soybeant 9/ 
l99S/Be 














^^ 


G.02 







^^ 


..^_ 


1988/87 Si 


.^— 


4.77 






_ 


_ 


1987/88 


_^^^^ 


4.77 




_ 


^^ 




198B/eO 


^^^^_ 


4.77 




— 


L^I^W* 




1989/90 


_**i 


4.53 




^^^^ 


^sm 


.. — 


J 990/01 


_^^ 


450 




..^_ 






1991/92 





5.02 







.M,m^ 










CtB.Ab. 






Upland cotton 
f085/8e 














81.0 


57.30 




^^ 


23.70 


30.00 


1986/87 Bt 


'81.0 


55.00 


11/ 44.00 


26.00 


^^ 


1987/88 


79.4 


52.25 


W 





17,3 


*^ 


1988/89 


75.9 


51.80 


12/ 


II — 


10.4 


*^— 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 


..^_ 


13.1 


..^__ 


1990/91 


72.9 


50.27 


12/ 


..^_ 


•J 


•*— 


1991/92 


72.9 


50.77 


12/ 


*— 


10.0 


*^ 



prK 


Bam 




acra* 1/ 


percent 


Mil. 


4/ 


aero* 


^^ 


94.0 


1.10 


01.6 


^^ 


87.6 


^^ 


84.8 


^^ 


82.3 


^^ 


80.5 


^^ 


70.4 




4.2 


^^ 


4.2 


^^ 


4.1 


^^ 


4.1 


^^ 


4.1 




4.2 


^^^ 


4.2 




84.2 


^^ 


81.7 




81.5 


^^ 


82.0 


^^ 


82.7 


^^ 


82.7 


^^ 


83.0 




10.3 


_ 


10.0 




17.4 


_ 


16.8 


_ 


16.2 


_ 


15.4 


— 


13,5 




13.3 


^^ 


12.4 


., 


12.5 





12.5 





124 


^^ 


11.0 


^^ 


11.5 




0.4 


^— 


Q2 


^^ 


8.4 


^^ 


7.0 


^^ 


7.6 


.^ — . 


7.5 


_ 


7.3 





P«rtlcl^ 


2/ 


patlon 




rate 3/ 




P»rc«nt 




ofbaM 


20/10/0 


73 


22.6/2.6/5-10 


86/85/21 


27.5/0/0 


aa. 


27.5TO/0 


86' 


10/0/0 


78 


•6/0/0 


80 


1SA)/0:0/92 


84^' 


20/15/0 


00 


35/0/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


95 


20/0/0 


02 


5/0/0:50/92 


01 


1O/0/O 


69 


17 5/2.5/0 


86 


ZO/15/0 


00 


20/10/0: 0/92 


87 


1 0/0/0; 0/92 


80 


10/0/0;D/92 


78 


7.5rt>/0: 0/92 


76 


8/ (aama) 


56 




75 


^^ 


84 


^^ 


82 


^^ 


71 


^^ 


75 




76' 


8/ (Mme) 


57 


— 


72 


— 


84 


^^ 


79 


^^ 


69 


...— 


66 


" ■" 


75 


8/ (tama) 


14 


_ 


37 


— 


45 


5A)/0; 0/02 


30 


6/0/0: 0/92 


23 


5/0/0: 0/92 


10 


0/0/: 0/02 


38 



^^ 


10/ 10/25 


- — 


^^ 


10/ 0/25 


.. — 


^^ 


10/ 0/26 


^^ 


15.0 


20/10/0 


AlJOfO 


15.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


25W/0 


93 


14.5 


12.5rt>/0 


89 


14.6 


25TO/0 


80 


14.5 


. 12.5TO/D 


86 


14.6 


SfOfO: M/92 


64 



1/ inciiid«a pianted arM plu« acrei c^tidarMt plaftiad (AFIP, PLD. 0-02 stc). Net of CRP. 2/ P«f cantage o* baf« acroa ;h«t farmari participatinq \t\ Acrajo* 
RwJuction PioQfama/Pald Lind Divar tion/PlK ware requirad to davoea to conftarvino uaea ro rocelva pfoQfim banafita 3/ Percentaga of b»aa acrai anroiiad m 
Acroaga ft^uStJon Piopnma/PaJd Und Dlvaralon/pR 4/ Parcant of program yiald. axcapt 1988/87 whaat. which la dollar* P«r bjifhal. 1984 PIK^^l" JPfh^ 
to tfvT 10-20 portion. 6/ FUtai fw paymanrt rac^lved in oath wora f#duc^ by 4.3 parcant in 1986/87 dua to Qramm-Fludmm-Hollino;- « ^n"*" .V^L'O?™*' 
markol pri«. 7/ Qua/anlaad to farmera algnad up for 0/92. If Th« awghum. oata. 1 barlay programt wara Iha aame at tor com In aac hyaa/ •^,^PJJ«-*'- _ 




— ■ not avftllftbl«. 

Jnlormatlcn contact: Jama* CoJa (202) 219-^0840. 



To learn abou. 



^ ThePaperiessOffioe-org 
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Table 23.— Fruit 



OitrutU 
Production (1 .000 ton) 
Por capita oonsumpt. (Ib».) 2/ 

N on citrus 3/ 
Production {1.000 ton*} 
Pvr capita con«uiript. {Ibt.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping pdnt pfic«« 
Apples {s/carton) 4/ 
PMrk{$/box)5/ 

Qrow^r pricofe 
Orange e {$/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 0/ 

Stock!, ending 
Frash appleafmil. Ib>.) 
Fraah pears {mil Iba.) 
Frozen fnjjta{iriil. Iba.) 
Frozen orange 
>uice (milJ6e,) 



1062 



1063 



1004 



1065 



lose 



1067 



1086 



1089 



1090 P 



12.130 
24.7 


13.682 

20.4 


10,632 

24.0 


10.525 
22.6 


11.056 

26.0 


11,093 
25.7 


12.701 
27.1 


13.186 
24.4 


10.800 


14.058 
62.7 


14.168 

63.0 


14.301 
67.6 

1000 


14,101 
66,5 


13.874 
60.6 


10.011 
75.1 


15.303 
71.0 


15.763 
72.2 

1001 


14,620 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


h4ov 


Dec 


Jmn 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


10.S0 


11.05 


12.10 


13.00 
12.S6 


13.06 
13.00 


14.06 
14.00 


14.00 
13.65 


14.00 
13.48 


14.00 
1374 


6.07 
0.44 


6.31 
7.22 


4.46 
6.61 


0.31 

5.53 


0.18 
5.63 


0.02 

5.66 


6.00 
4.50 


7.41 
6.43 


7.37 
5.10 


8.6 

190.6 
856.5 


3.005 

678.D 
864.5 


4.590.0 
440,6 

012.7 


4,003.7 
322.0 

864.5 


3^78.3 
266,2 

838.0 


2,604.8 
101.1 

760.7 


2,100.7 
145 4 
O7O.0 


1,5W.8 

05.0 

635.2 


1.060.0 

50 .a 

566.7 


608.4 


707.1 


002. 


871.3 


1.P31.0 


V10S.6 


1,109.6 


1.236.7 


1.367.0 


^reeh percj 


iprta conaumE 


rtion. 3/Calen 


dar y^r. 4/ P 


lod deltcioua. 


Washinoton. < 


txtra fancy, carton tray pacli 


C. I25's. 



6/ D'Aiijou. Washington, etandard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1. 135 a, 6/ U.S. equivalenr on^^ree retume. P - preilminafy. — -not avadable. 
Information contact: Wynnice Nappec (202) 210-0864. 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



Production 

ToUl veoetibl*! (1 .000 cwl) 
Fre*(r000cwf)iya/ 
PrQc«iMd(ton^2/3/ 
Mutnroomatt.OOOibt.} 
Pat«to»t {1.000^ 
SwsetpotatOQt (1 ,000 cw<) 
Dry 9d]bi» bvant (1 .000 cwt} 



Shipmantt 
Fr««h(t,000cwt}4^ 
Potatc^t (1,000 cwt) 
Sw««tpoUto«i (1.000 cw<) 

1/ Include* fresh pfodiKtkw of tiparagut, broccolj, eajTOd, cauliflovver. c*fery. eweet corn, lettuce, honeydew*. onJoni. 8 tomat»». 2/ lnciude»pfOce»iing production ofinap 
beant. eweet com. green paat. tomatooi. cucumbaf • (for plck]»i). aeparagjt. broccoli. C«rr«». A c*ultflower. 3/ Aspwtgua Acucumtwr eatfmatet were no* available for 1082 
i 1083. 4f Inctudei vnap bf«i». brocdO«. cabbage. cvrtAw. cauimomr. c*lery. tweet com, cucumbsf ». eggplant, iettuce. ontonp, twll pepper*, equaih. tomatoee, carttaloirpes. 
honeydews, Awatormetoni. -^ ■ not available. 

Intormalion oontacta: Qajy Lucler or Cathy QrHna (202) 210-0834. 



CaJgndar year 


1081 


1082 


1083 


1964 


1085 


19S6 


1067 


1068 


1969 


1000 


392.343 
183.4M 

10.444,330 

5l7.14fl 

340.823 

12.790 

32.751 


430.795 

193>451 

11.867.170 

490.820 

355.131 

14,833 

25.563 


403.500 

18G.782 

10,866.350 

561.531 

333.726 

12.083 

15.520 


456.334 
201.817 

12.725.660 

595.661 

362.030 

12.002 

21.070 

1000 


453.030 

203.S49 

12.474.040 

687.956 

406.000 

14.573 

22.175 


44a. 620 

203.165 

12,273.200 

014.393 

361,743 

12.368 

22.686 


478.361 

220.530 

12.302.100 

631.810 

380.320 

11.611 

26.031 


468,770 

22b .397 

12.010,110 

067,750 

356.438 

10.045 

10,253 


542.437 

230.281 

15. 1 57. 700 

715.010 

370.444 

11.356 

23.720 

1901 


861.768 

239,114 

10.132,660 

303.867 
13.020 
32.420 


Juty 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


N« 


D«c 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


21.626 
8.255 

100 


22.032 

10.020 

101 


14,808 

8.tt50 

302 


20.451 

11,947 

562 


17.023 

11.405 

020 


17.112 

10.434 

545 


23.352 

14.681 

300 


10.405 

11.322 

4O0 


10.215 

12.337 

486 


20.661 

14.407 

283 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deiiverl^a 1/ 
Stock*, eoding 1/ 
Coffee 
Qompoalta oreen price 

N.ir(ctaJ1bO 
Imports, green bean 
OQuhr. (mil. Ibe.) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices at auction* 3/ 

Ffue-curod (S/lb.) 

Bufley($nbi 
Ckmettic coriaumpUoo 4/ 

QIgarettea (bll.) 

Lar0«clgart(mfl.) 

1/ 1 .000 ehort tona, raw value. Ouartarly data ahown at and of ««ch quarter. 2/ Nat Importt of 0rft«n A procoteed coffee. 3/ Crop yai July^una for nu«-cur*d. 
Oct-Sept. forburley. 4/ Taxable remwala. — ■* no( avaiJabl ». 

Infonfnatkvi contActa: augm. P^iter 8u2Zanel( {202} 210-0686. coffee. Fred Gray (202) 210-0688. tobacco. Vomer Qriae (202) 219-0800. 







Annual 










1090 






1001 


1080 


1087 


1038 


1980 


1900 


Jan^ar 


Apr-^une 


July- Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-MW 


6^67 

7.786 
3.225 


7.300 
8.157 
3.105 


7,087 
8.188 
3.132 


0.840 
8.300 
2.046 


0.319 
8.633 
2.642 


1.676 
1.076 
3.112 


572 

2,056 
2,165 




052 
2.316 

1.210 


3.410 
2.315 
2.720 


2.206 
2.010 
3.530 


186.18 


100.14 


115.50 


05.17 


76.03 


73.22 


78.55 




70.10 


76.85 


74.04 


2,506 


2,636 
Annual 


2,072 


2,630 
1080 
Oct 


2.714 


866 


702 


1000 


530 


616 


748 








1067 


1086 


1080 


May 


June 


Juiy 




Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


1.60 
1.66 


1.01 

1.01 


^ 


1.60 


^^ 


— 


^ 




^ 


1.73 


1.72 


575.0 
2.728 


662.5 
2,531 


640.1 
2.467.6 


48.2 

211.4 


47.2 

205.0 


45.0 
221 


30.8 
164.4 




40,0 
210.6 


43,3 

105.5 


44.0 
101.1 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



Wh«at 

Araa {hectares) 
Production (metric ton«l 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Con«umption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stock«(metMc tons) 3/ 

Coarse graJriB 
Area (hectaras) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (matrlc tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric Ions) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rica, milled 
Area (hactares) 
ProducUon (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tont) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metnc tone) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (li^ctares) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oiloeeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending 8locks(metrlctone) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Ol^s 

Production (mstric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Arsa (hectares) 
Production {t>alei) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
ConsumplioTf (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tone) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (mctfic tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
MilK production (metric torn) 



taasyso 


1986/87 


1987/86 


19&S/S6 


1989/90 


1900/91 P 


1991/62 F 








Million units 








226.6 

6O0.1 

496.2 
168.2 


228.2 

530.7 

90.7 

522.5 

176.4 


220.0 
502.3 

104.9 
530.3 
146.4 


218.0 

501.4 

97.2 

532.0 

117J* 


225.6 

537.9 

96.5 

5347 
121.1 


230.8 

591.9 

927 

5607 

143.2 


552.8 
06.4 

556.0 
140.1 


341.3 
843.1 
83.2 
778.6 
208.2 


336.5 

831.9 

83.7 

806.1 

2m JQ 


324.5 
794.8 
82.5 
815.2 
213.6 


3261 

732.4 

94.2 

767.1 

148.9 


321.0 
80O.4 
100.2 

824.7 
124.7 


318.3 
825.2 
83.9 
823.3 
126,6 


826.1 

84.1 

824.6 

127.8 


144.0 
318.9 

12.0 

316.4 

56,4 


146.3 
318.7 

12.9 
3227 

51.4 


141.6 
314,2 

11.9 
320,0 

45.6 


145.5 
330.9 

15.1 
328 6 

46.0 


146.5 

343.9 

12.0 

337.3 

64.5 


146.9 

346.9 

127 

346.8 

56.6 


345.9 

127 
348.0 

56.4 


715.8 
1.062,1 

180.8 

1.594,4 

431.6 


710.0 
1.681.3 

187.3 
1.661.3 

461.8 


686.1 

1.611.3 

199.3 

1,065.6 
407.6 


689.6 
1.5647 

206.5 

1.6577 

314.8 


693.0 

1.682.2 
208.7 

1.690.7 
300.3 


696.0 

1.766.0 
186.3 

1.739.8 
326.4 


1,724.8 

163.2 

1,726.9 

324.3 


156.1 

196.2 

34.6 

26.8 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


168.6 

210.4 

39.5 

24.0 


166.4 

204.0 

32 

22.1 


173.5 

214.5 

35.8 

23.4 


178,2 

218.4 

33:8 

23.5 


223.0 


105.0 
34.4 


110.7 
367 


115.4 
36.3 


112.2 
38.2 


118.0 
39.1 


120.1 
30.0 




46.4 

16.4 


50.4 
16 9 


63.3 

177 


53.9 

18.4 


57.6 

20,2 


58.5 
105 




317 

80.7 
20.3 
77.2 

4B.5 


29,5 

70.9 
26.0 
&3.0 
36.0 


31.0 
81.3 
23.2 

84,2 
32.8 


33.7 
84.9 
25.6 
85.5 

32.1 


31.5 
80.1 
23.9 
87.1 
25.6 


334 
867 
238 

86.1 
26.4 


91.0 
23.5 

ea.o 

26.2 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


1991 F 


105.5 

103.4 
6.3 


108.6 

107.4 

67 


111.5 

1097 

67 


115.2 

113.4 

6.9 


116.9 

115.2 

7M 


118.3 

116.8 

6.0 


1197 

118.2 

7.1 


26 2 
25,8 

1.2 


29.3 

28.9 

1.2 


31,3 

30.8 

15 


32.9 

32.5 

17 


34.2 

33.8 

1,8 


357 

35.1 
21 


37.2 

36.6 

2.2 



413.4 



425.9 



425.9 



429.1 



435.0 



440,9 



442.4 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/WhereetocksdatsnQ*available(excluding USSR).consumptionif>cludeSBtockchanges. 3/ Stocks data ars t^sed on 
differing marketing years A do no^ represent lavela at a glwn date. Date not available for all countries; includes estimated chanae In USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar V«ar data. 1986 data correspond with 1686/86. etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P - preliminary. F« forecast 
Information contacts: Crops. Carol Whitlon (202) 219-0824: red meat A poultry. Unda Baiiey (202)219-1285; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Deport commodjtles 
WhMt, f.o b. v«8»ai. Gv\i port* fVbu.) 
Com, fjQ^b. V9flael. Guff ports (i/bu.) 
Gratn •orghum. f.o.bn v«smU 

Quirport»(l/bu.) 
SoybMnaJ.o.b. v«»eel. Qttlf port* ($^u .) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctt./lb.) 
Soybean mMi, Decatur (SAon) 

Codon. •-m»rk*t4vg.«pot(ct«7lb.) 
Tobeoco. tvg, price eE euction (cteTlb.) 
Rice, r.o.b. mjif. Houtton (S/cwt) 
Inedible tmllovv,Chfc4go(cte71b.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y.«pot($/Ib.) 
Rubber. N.Y. tpot (ctr/lb.) 
Cocoabeane. N.Y. ($/lb.) 

I nforni ft tion contact: Mary Teymouiian (202) 219-0824. 





Anrtual 






1990 








1991 




1988 


1»e9 


1990 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


3.97 
2.73 


4.65 

2.85 


3.72 
2.79 


4.40 
3.02 


3.09 
256 


3.10 
2,63 


3.05 
2.71 


3.13 
2.74 


3.28 
2.70 


3,31 
2.81 


2.52 

7.81 

23.52 

234.75 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.59 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

100.37 


2.79 
6.24 

23.20 
168.85 


2.51 

6.09 

20,75 

163.81 


260 

6.13 

21.26 

164.70 


2.68 
6.03 

21.42 
156.36 


2.72 

6.08 

21. 4B 

164.01 


2.80 

6.14 

22.20 

165.70 


2.70 

6.20 

21.46 

171,32 


^.25 

153.61 

19.60 

16.64 


63.78 

151,56 
1568 
14.71 


71.25 
164.61 

15.52 
13.54 


71.31 

164.68 
16.25 

13.77 


00.48 
100.86 

14.50 
14.00 


00.92 

170.09 

14.50 

14.25 


70.51 

171.81 

14.50 

14.43 


77.69 

171.70 

16.00 

12.91 


77.92 

170.89 
16.00 
14.43 


79.93 
171.12 

16.00 
14.80 


1.21 
56.20 

0.69 


1.04 
S0.65 

0.66 


0,81 
46.28 

0.65 


0.64 
45,64 

0.69 


0.80 
46.26 

0,58 


0.82 

47.03 

0.56 


0.82 
47.47 

0.55 


0.80 
48.92 

0.53 


0.82 

49.09 
0.53 


0.80 
45,92 

o.so 



Table 28,— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates\ 

1990 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agrlcuitufftl trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitore 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U,S. competitore 

Soybearts 
U.S, markets 
U.S. competiton 

Corn 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitor* 



1991 



Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Deep 
1985 


JanP 
«100 


F^bP 


MarP 


ApfP 


MayP 


63.4 


63.1 


61.1 


60.1 


00.8 


61.0 


60.8 


63.5 


66.5 


67.5 


70.2 
76.3 


78.6 
75,3 


76.8 
75.3 


75.9 

74.0 


76.4 
74.2 


76.6 
75 8 


75.7 
75.3 


77.8 
76.9 


79.3 

78.0 


70.8 

78.4 


96.4 
72.3 


96.3 
70.8 


96.7 
09.6 


94.9 

68.6 


96.3 

6S.0 


97.5 
69.2 


97.0 

68.7 


98.2 
70.3 


99.1 

71.1 


99.7 
71.4 


67,1 
63.7 


66.3 
53.2 


64.3 
57.9 


63.3 
54.0 


64.0 
53.1 


64.2 

59.0 


63.0 

50.1 


656 

59.0 


68.4 
59.0 


00.2 

59.0 


73.9 
69.6 


72.3 
65.2 


70.1 
61.9 


69,4 
68.8 


70,3 
57.5 


70.3 
61.7 


69.2 
61.2 


71.5 
63.7 


72.3 
66.3 


72.7 

66.1 


75.9 
90.8 


74.9 
89.5 


73.1 
88.5 


72.6 
85,9 


73.5 
85.1 


73.6 

84.9 


72.7 
84.0 


74.7 
832 


76 5 
83.4 


75.9 
82.7 



1/ Real Indexes edjust nomlnaJ exchange rate* lor differences in rates of Inflation. lo avoid the distortion caused by high-inflation cour>tries. A higher value 
meansthe dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 Issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion ofthecalcurat>on«and the weights used. z7 Federal 
Re»erve Board Indeicoftrade-weighted value of Hie U.S. dollar agoTnst 10 major currencrec. Weights are besed on relative Importance In world ftnanclaJ 
markets. P« preliminary. 

information contact: Tim Baxter. David Stallings (202) 219-0718. 

Table 29,— Trade Balance 



Export* 
Agricultural 
NonagricuHtjral 
TotiT2/ 

Imports 
Agricultural 
NonagriculturaJ 

Tour 3; 

Trade balance 
AgriculturaJ 
Nonagricuitural 

iyn*cal years begin Octobw 14 end September 30. Recal year1990 began Oct. 1. I9804ended Sept 30,1900. 2/ Domestic e)( ports Including 
Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 3/ Import* for consumption (custom* value). F-forecast. —■ not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219^-0822. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Mar 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 
S million 


1969 


1990 


1901 F 


1901 


38.027 
170.014 
208.041 


31.201 

179.236 
210.437 


26.312 
179,201 
205,603 


27.876 
202.911 

230.787 


35.316 
258,656 
£93.972 


39.637 

301.222 
340.859 


40.182 
325.928 
366,110 


37.000 


3.636 
31.109 
34,745 


18.916 
207,736 

316,652 


19,740 
313.722 
333.462 


20,884 
342.846 

363.730 


20.650 
367,374 
388,024 


21,014 

409.138 
430.162 


21.477 
441.074 
462,651 


22,514 

458.147 
480,661 


22.500 


1.962 -^ 
36,447 
38.409 


19.111 
-127.722 

-108.611 


11,461 
-134.486 
-123.025 


6.428 
-163.555 

^158.127 


7.226 
-164.463 

-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136.180 


18.160 
-139,852 
-121.692 


17.668 
-132.219 

-114.551 


14.500 


1,674 

-6.338 
-3.664 
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Raoaf yoar' 



1980 


1990 


1001 F 
1,000 uniti 


758 
869 
102 

428 
1,377 


685 

876 

92 

567 

1.264 


2/ 700 

600 
1.100 


£6.260 
3.073 


24,777 
5.128 


— 


114>e92 

37.641 
1,176 

3.041 

60.058 

11.086 

700 


112.067 

27.099 

882 

2,501 

00,510 

11,125 

070 


26.500 

1,000 

2.400 

54.800 

5/11.500 


2.555 


2.873 


— 


4.097 

1.665 


5.g75 
2.243 


— 


212 

1.441 

511 

368 


220 

1.666 
576 

447 


200 
1.800 


21>052 
14^592 
14,093 

4.063 

1.498 

13 

106 


23.772 
17.703 
17,217 

4.767 

1.302 

14 

ao 


15,400 



Mar 




Racaiyear' 


1901 


1989 


1990 


1001 F 

S million 


03 


475 


361 




78 


'2.355 


2.457 


— 


3 


475 


348 


400 


61 


510 


631 





105" 


531 


459 


— 


—11 


1,713 


1,796 


—„ 


1.848 


1,360 


1,365 


— 


328 


91 


116 


— 


10,109 


16.820 


15.694 


3/12,600 


3.055 


6.004 


4.209 


4/3,000 


124 


255 


203 


_ 


200 


955 


820 


700 


5,675 


7,374 


8,093 


6.000 


960 


1,840 


1,826 


— 


86 


514 




— 


225 


2.304 


2.780 


— 


406 


264 


32e 


- ... 


221 


1.542 


2.O70 


— 


25 


1.274 


1.373 


1.400 


243 


2.040 


2.704 


3.000 


38 


607 


576 


6O0 


44 


134 


187 


— 


2.399 


6,629 


6.098 


5.600 


1.828 


4.363 


4.246 


— 


1,790 


4.085 


3.039 


3.500 


503 


1.358 


1.022 


— 


67 


008 


830 





1 


171 


182 





8 


1.802 


2,120 






Mar 
1901 



145,481 147.686 



131.000 



30,637 40,182 37.000 



EXPORTS 

Animals. liv«{no.) 1/ 

Meats & prepe., okcI. poultry (mi) 

Dairv product* (fnt)1/ 

Poultry meat»(mt) 

F«tt8> oil*. & grea»e« (mt) 

Hide* & skinv incL fur^fcins 
Cattle hidea. wtioJe (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grain* & food* (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat hour (ml) 
Rice(mtJ 

F«edgram*.lncl. product* (ml) 
F«edi&foddsrt(mt) 
Other griJn products (mt) 

Fruits, nut*. & prep*, (mt) 
Fruit jukes Incl. 
froz. (1 .000 h^ctditer*) 1/ 
V^etable* & prop*, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cocton.sKcr. Iinters{fnt) 

Sdod*(ml) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oif«oed* & product* (mt) 

Oilseed* (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protein mea^ (mt) 

Ve09tabteo«l*(mt) 
Eseentiat oil* (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animal*, ihw (no.) 1/ 

Meat* & preps.. eJccL pouttry(mt) 

Beef&veaMmt) ^™ '^ ' 

Por1((mt) 

Daln^ product* (mt)1/ 
PoultryA product* 1/ 
Fat*, oils. &greasea(mQ 
Hide* & skins. Inct. fursfcln* 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Gr*in*&(eeds(mt) 
Fruits, nut*. &prep*.. 

excl. juice* (mt) 

Banana* & plantain* (mt) 
Fruit jufce* (1 .000 hectditaf*) 1/ 

Vegetables & prep*, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seed* (ml) 

Nureery etock &cut flower* 1/ 
Sugar, oaae or beet (mt) 

Oilseed* & product* (mt) 
OilBeeds(mt) 
Protein mear(mit) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverage* excl. fruit 
Juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee^ tea. cocoa. »pice* 
Coffee^ IncL product* (mt) 
Cocoa t>ear>» & product* (mt) 

Rubber & allied gum* (mt) 
Other 

Total 

^Rscal year* begin Oct. 1 & end Sept. 30. naoalyear 1990 began Oct. 1. I0a9& ended Sept. 30. 1990. 1/Not included Jr^lotaf volume and al*o other 
dairy product* for 1080 & 1990. 2J Forecast* for footnoted item* 2/--^/ are baaed on slightly different groups of commoditl«a. Fiaoal 1900 export* of 
catftpofiesuaed Inthe 1991 foreca«*were2/676.000m, too*. 3/ 16.014 mHlion. 4/4.426milliocl.e. fncrodeeflour. 5/ 11.065 million m. ton*. 
Fv forecast. — > not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 210-08^2 
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13.543 


— 
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564 
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1.290 

696 


3,200 

1.200 
650 



927 



840 



850 



13,560 



200 
03 
62 
27 

16 



363 

586 

284 

2.100 

302 
18 

1 
39 

154 

106 

43 

32 

122 



998 

166 

98 
51 

71 



740 
2.432 
1.525 

778 


1.053 

2.846 

1.842 

888 


1.100 

1.800 
1.000 


834 
130 
14 
241 
319 


951 
129 

16 
135 
187 


000 


1,139 


1.181 


1.200 


2.269 
851 

702 


2.4S8 
926 

1.001 


1,000 


1.950 
621 
8 
187 
468 
620 


2,264 

588 

20 

164 

519 

734 


2.100 
600 

200 


946 

159 

65 

721 


964 

206 

48 

710 


1.000 


1.815 


1.867 


— 


3.896 

2.467 

969 


3.465 
1,997 
1.042 


2.000 
1.000 


1,051 
1,097 


712 
1.220 


700 



21.477 22.514 22.500 



31 
224 
22 
69 
39 

124 

05 

5 

1.237 
268 

21 
64 

638 

173 

53 

229 

27 
224 

129 

387 

66 

18 

591 
437 
408 
100 
54 
15 
200 

3.636 



105 

239 

154 

75 

55 

8 

1 

11 

11 

101 

274 
63 

61 

242 
58 

1 
23 

48 
56 

86 

14 
5 

66 



142 

284 
172 
79 

60 
108 

1>062 
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Table 31.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



R«glon & country 





fiscal y«ar* 




Mar 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 




%w 


illlion 




7.074 


7,331 


7.300 


708 


6h565 


6h838 


6.300 


652 


431 


431 


— 


48 


474 


469 


..^ 


51 


Bt8 


1,096 


^ 


120 


eoo 


704 


— 


$5 


1.847 


1.637 


^ 


126 


736 


761 


— 


69 


307 


338 


^ 


16 


8r« 


991 


— 


128 


610 


493 


600 


50 


lee 


171 


— 


26 


422 


533 


600 


28 


72 


58 


_„ 





45 


101 


^ 


4 


7e 


129 


— - 


4 


62 


210 


— 


6 


3.299 


3.989 


1h600 


366 


18.677 


18.131 


16.600 


1h537 


2.273 


1.995 


1.300 


152 


238 


259 




26 


791 


497 








331 


285 


— 


38 


492 


502 


600 


36 


1.161 


729 


^^ 


22 


213 


125 


^ 


12 


243 


116 


— 


9 


599 


391 


200 


1 


1.496 


909 


700 


100 


8.143 


8.106 


7.900 


707 


976 


1.184 





135 


216 


277 


^ 


43 


344 


351 


400 


29 


4.623 


5.207 


4.800 


421 


1.594 


1.818 


1.600 


164 


2.453 


2.703 


2.300 


201 


575 


685 


700 


56 


2.280 


2.009 


1.700 


177 


1.796 


1.524 


1.300 


127 


216 


166 


^ 


10 


649 


488 


500 


33 


95a 


761 


700 


77 


483 


484 


400 


50 


30 


32 




7 


57 


81 


— 


9 


5.437 


6.156 


5.000 


444 


149 


105 


200 


5 


1.007 


1.006 




85 


448 


464 


^ 


41 


139 


147 


— 


5 


2.755 


2.666 


2.500 


266 


81 


187 


— . 


5 


587 


345 


400 


16 


2.179 


3.716 


4.000 


349 


268 


317 


300 


25 


39,637 


40.182 


37,000 


3.636 


17.997 


19.780 


19.900 


1.834 


16.423 


15.970 


14.200 


1.307 


5.217 


4.431 


2,198 


495 



Change from year' earlier 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (K^-^12) 
Be Ig \u m- Lu xem bou rg 
France 

Q^rmafiy. Fed. Rep. 
Italy 

Nethertanda 

United Kingdom 

PortugaJ 

Spain. IncL Cinary l«teM« 

Other Western Europ* 
9m\zsr\and 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Oem. Rep. 
Poland 

Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

Woit AnafMM^aft) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Itrael, incL Ga2a & W. Sank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 

Taiwan 
. Kofea. Rep. 

Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA&CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Devefoped countiles 

Less developed oountries 

Centrally planned countries 

'Rec4l;^afsb«gfnOct. I&end Sept. 30. Hecaf year 1990 began Oct. U939& ended Sept. 30. 1900. F*rorecaat. — *notavaJtable. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments ihrough Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaJd (202) 219-0822. 



1989 


1990 


1991 F 

Percent 


-12 


4 





-12 


4 





1 





^ 


-16 


-1 


^ 


-28 


19 


— 


-16 


16 


— 


-12 


-11 


^^ 


-10 


3 


^- 


-10 


10 


^ 


3 


13 


— 


-2 


-3 





-14 


3 


— 


-24 


26 





8 


-20 


^ 


-73 


127 


— 


-26 


60 


^ 


-33 


239 


— 


70 


-B 


-47 


17 


-3 


-6 


19 


-12 





97 


9 


^ 


8 


-37 


-100 


-1 


-14 


^ 


4 


4 


20 


U 


-37 


.^p«, 


98 


-41 


^ 


-31 


-53 


^ 


117 


-35 


-50 


144 


-30 


-22 


12 


-1 


-6 


-4 


21 


„_ 


-9 


28 


— 





2 





7 


13 


-12 


1 


14 


^11 


9 


10 


-15 


18 


19 








-12 


-15 


8 


-16 


-13 


12 


-23 


— 


2 


-11 





21 


-20 


-13 


-21 








-31 


7 


^ 


-34 


43 


— 


24 


-5 


-2 


-15 


-30 


100 


16 





^ 


8 


4 


— .. 


-22 


6 


_ 


60 


-3 


-7 


-54 


132 




-2 


-41 


33 


10 


71 


8 


13 


18 





12 


'''^ 


-e 


1 


10 


1 


14 


-3 


-11 


68 


-15 


-34 



1991 



-20 
-21 
92 
25 
-2t 
-26 

-43 

"3 

-62 

-17 



24 

-67 

-100 

76 

266 

-82 

12 

-13 

-36 
-33 

-100 

131 
-16 

-58 
283 

-38 

-07 

37 

-7 

-5 
28 

-15 

-16 

4 

-28 

-16 

-18 
-28 
-18 
-33 
-31 

27 
296 

31 

% 

11 
-1 

-42 
17 

-47 
4 



19 

-10 

-10 

-15 

6 
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Table 32,— Farm Income Statistics 



1 . Farm recefpt* 

Crop* (^ncf, n«t CCC loui*} 

Uvectock 

Farm retat^d 1/ 

2. Direct Qovernment payment* 
Cash poymerl* 

Value of PIK commodltiea 

3. Total grow htm Incoma (4+&4«) 2/ 

4. GroMcaih l[icOm*(1+2) 

6. htonmon#y Income 3/ 

0. Value oMnvenlory change 

7. Ca«h ■xp«nsda4/ 

5. To<al expenMa 

0. Netoaih locome (4-7) 

10. Net farm [ncome(^*«) 
Dflnat9d(1962$} 

11. Off-farm Income 

12l Loan Change* 5/: Reale«tate 

13. 6/: Montreal e^tete 

14. Rental Income plu* monetafYchanOe 
16. Caprtel expenditures 6/ 



Calendar Year 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1980 


1967 


1086 


1989 


1&90F 


1991 F 












S billion 














T44.1 

72.5 

0Q.2 

2.6 


147.2 

72.3 

70.3 

4.6 


141.3 
67.2 
60.6 

4.6 


147.1 

69.9 

72.9 

4.3 


149.4 

74.3 

696 

6,3 


140.2 

63.7 

71^ 

6.0 


147.5 
65.6 

76.0 
6.9 


155.9 
71.4 

76.6 
5.7 


166.6 

75.4 

63.7 

7.4 


174 

78 

89 

6 


170 

76 

86 

6 


10 176 
to 60 
(o90 

to 7 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3.G 
3.6 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
S.2 


8.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1.7 


9 
8 

1 


8 

7 



to 9 
to6 
tol 


166.3 

146.0 
138 

6.G 


163.6 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


1S3.2 

150.6 
13.5 

-10.9 


170.2 

155.5 

8.7 

6.0 


162,9 
167.2 

6.0 
-2.3 


166^6 

152.0 

6,9 

-a.4 


169.0 

164.3 

7.5 

-2.8 


173.6 

170.4 

7.6 

^.1 


189.2 

177.5 

7.3 

4.4 


103 

183 

6 

3 


1B6 
179 

7 



to 193 
(0 184 

too 

to3 


113.2 
139.4 


112.6 
140.0 


1T1.0' 
137.9 


119.0 
143.8 


109^ 
131.9 


105.2 
125.6 


108.2 
127.7 


112.3 
132.1 


122.1 
142.6 


125 
146 


124 
145 


to 129 

tol50 


329 
26.9 
28.6 


37.9 
23.5 
23.5 


39.5 
16.3 
14.7 


36.6 

26.3 
24.6 


47.9 

21.0 
27.9 


46l7 
31.0 
27.3 


66.1 
41.3 
35.2 


66.1 
41.6 

34.4 


54.6 
.ia.7 
36.9 


58 
47 
36 


52 
40 
30 


to 57 
10 45 1 
to 33 


35. B 


36.4 


37.0 


39.2 


552 


54.5 


66.9 


67.7 


57^ 


— 




— 


9.0 
6.6 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-2.0 
-0.8 


-6.4 
-«.6 


-«.7 

-11.0 


-7.7 
-4.6 


-4.1 
-0.3 


-2.1 
0.1 


— 




— 


6.4 
16.8 


6.4 
13.3 


6.4 
12.7 


9.2 

12.6 


9.1 
9.2 


S.0 
8.5 


6.8 
11.1 


7.5 
11.1 


8.2 

13.0 


— 




— 



31.9 



26.6 



39.5 



60.2 



46l0 — 



16. Netca«nicw(»+I24l3+14-15} 37.8 38.2 35.3 30.4 

V Incom* from machine hire, cuatom worfc. aalea of torett product!. & other mlacellaneog* caah aource*. 2/ Numbera tn parenlheeea IndJMte the '=<>^bjr^*tJS" ^*^*S* 
required (o calculaie a given Item 3/ Value o^ hofno oontumptJoo of aalf-producwd food & tmputed gfoBs rental value of taim dwelling a. 4/ E^cludea capital consumpBoo, 
periqulajtiea tohired jJw, Alarm houaahoJd exp^naaa. W Exciudea f»rm houaetiolda. ToUJ may not add becaueepf rounding. F « toreceiL —« not available. 

In format ioo coo tact: Diane Bertelven (202) 219-0809. 



Table33.— Balance Sheet Of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Calendar year 1/ 



A8S«te 

Real estate 

Noo-Tfttti estate 
Uveetock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crop* stored 2/ 
Purchaeed Inputa 
Rnsncial aseeta 
Total farm aseet* 

Uablllties 
Real eatate debt 3/ 
Non-reaJ estate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Dobt-to-nasaeta 
Dobt-to-equity 
Debt-to^-net cash Incon^e 



1981 


1982 


1963 


1964 


1985 


1986 


1967 


1968 


1989 


19901= 


1991 F 












$ bllllOfi 














7B5.6 

196.8 

63.5 


750.0 
195.6 

53.0 


753.3 

191.9 

49.5 


661.7 

106,9 

49.5 


566.1 
187.4 

46,3 


542.2 

182.1 

47.8 


678.6 

195.3 
58.0 


599.4 

203.6 
62.2 


605.1 

212.0 

66.2 


618 

220 

71 


620 
218 

70 


to 630 
to 228 

to 74 


87.0 
2«.0 

27.3 
982.4 


87.5 
26,1 

29.0 
»45,6 


87.4 
24.0 

30.9 
945.2 


86.0 

26.2 

2.6 

32 6 

656.6 


83.8 

229 

1.3 

33.1 

773.6 


81.9 

16.0 

2.0 

34.4 

724,3 


79.4 

19.5 

3.3 

35.1 

773.9 


80.6 

21.9 

3.4 

35.5 

803.0 


83.8 

22.6 

28 

36.6 
817.1 


86 
23 

3 

37 

836 


85 

21 

2 

36 

845 


to 89 
10 24 

to 4 
to 40 
to 865 


98.7 

83.6 

182.3 

8OO.0 


101:8 

87,0 
188.8 
750.0 


103.2 
87.9 

191.1 
754.1 


106.7 

87.1 

193.8 

664.1 


100.1 

77.6 

177.6 

595,9 


90.4 

66.6 

157.0 

567.3 

Percent 


82.4 

62.0 

1444 

629.5 


77.6 

61.7 

t39.4 

663.6 


75.3 
61.8 

137.1 
680.0 


74 

65 
139 
699 


73 

63 

137 

705 


to 77 
10 67 
to 143 
to 716 


18.6 
22.8 
566 


20.0 
24.9 
498 


20-2 
25.3 
424 


22.6 
29.2 

530 


23,0 
29.8 
371 


21.7 
27.7 
336 


18.7 
22.9 
257 


17.4 
21.0 
240 


16.8 
20.2 

251 


17 

20 

240 


16 

19 
240 


to 17 
to 21 

to 260 



1/ At of Dec. 31. 2J Non^CC crops held oo farms plus value above kwi rates fof crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator chwelWngt. but 
Includes CCC ttofaga and drying facilities loant. 4/ Exciu<las debt for nontarm parpoeea. F « foracaet. 

information contacts: Ken Ertckaon or Jtm Ryan (202)219-0798^. 
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Table 34,— Cash Receipts From Form Marketings, by State 

Uv9stock& products Cropa 1/ Total 1/ 

Region A — » 

Stats F9b Mar Feb Mar Feb Mar 

1089 1990 1991 1991 1989 1990 1991 1901 1989 1990 1991 1991 

$ millions/ 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

Main« 215 214 17 20 233 220 20 24 447 438 38 44 

NewHamp«Mr# ft3 M 6. 8 79 78 4 7 142 141 10 13 

Vermont 375 391 28 30 51 52 2 8 428 443 30 38 

Ma«MChiJ»ettft 112 112 9 10 317 297 12 17 429 409 21 28 

Rhode Island 13 13 1 1 66 66 3. 5 79 79 4 8 

Connecticut 188 100 18 18 216 237 13 19 404 428 29 37 

NewYofk 1.048 2,005 129 148 911 941 57 85 2,857 2,945 185 233 

New Jersey 197 200 18 17 463 478 19 30 660 678 35 47 

Penntylvvnta 2,595 2.707 190 210 988 1.078 79 98 3,581 3.783 268 308 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 1.698 1,872 124 142 2.114 2.251 151 164 3.812 4J23 274 307 

Indlwia 1,817 2.043 152 187 2,502 2,848 178 179 4.318 4,896 328 346 

Illinois 2.252 2.568 182 198 4,458 5.324 404 468 6710 7.892 587 666 

Michigan 1,313 1,432 101 114 1,627 1713 113 142 2.940 3.145 213 256 

Wiecontln 4,337 4,678 314 342 941 1.047 53 48 5.278 5.622 367 390 

MInneeota 3718 4.082 282 294 2.809 3.174 125 187 8.528 7.256 408 481 

lowa 5.209 8.048 418 444 3.011 4,469 245 388 9,119 10.518 661 832 

Miseouri 2.168 2,401 153 195 1732 1,635 100 118 3.900 4.037 254 310, 

Nofth Dakota S42 6S5 77 60 1.465 1.775 78 101 2,108 2.459 155 181 

SouthOakota 2.108 2.352 184 177 884 1.046 60 60 2.992 3.399 244 238 

Nebraska 5.643 8.042 566 439 2,876 2,823 166 211 B,521 8.664 731 85C 

Kanaaa 4.245 4.508 446 527 2,078 2.1B2 115 123 6,324 6.^0 563 650 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 503 462 35 35 160 183 8 8 663 645 42 43 

Maryland 870 857 81 87 478 503 25 32 1.348 1.360 87 99 

Virginia 1.372 1.434 94 111 685 716 28 31 2,058 2,152 122 142 

WaatVlrglnta 250 249 17 21 64 65 ;4 5 314 314 21 27 

North CafOltna 2.505 2.550 185 214 2.046 2,164 45 66 4,551 4.714 230 260 

South Carolina 551 567 42 48 875 584 15 21 1,225 1.150 58 69 

Qaorgia 2.270 2.200 163 194 1.596 1,568 46 60 3.669 3.768 209 254 

Rorlda 1.221 1,289 93 104 4,982 4.240 410 824 8.203 5.520 503 728 

Kentucky 1.670 i.774 85 101 1,256 1,414 81 55 2,928 3.186 166 156 

Tennessee 1.060 1.164 82 01 881 808 60 42 1.921 2.072 142 133 

AJabama 1.032 1,940 154 175 696 667 28 38 2.828 2.607 183 211 

Miesiesippj 1.202 1,288 05 109 1.000 1.099 SO 53 2.202 2.387 145 t6l 

Arkaneal 2.661 2,537 187 356 1.470 1,543 65 68 4,131 4.080 252 425 

Loul«iana 614 636 41 47 1.048 1 .266 47 45 1 .661 1 .802 88 02 

OWahoma 2.400 .2,604 120 1G6 1.185 M35 45 48 3,594 3.739 174 234 

Testes 6.863 7.494 645 705 3,897 4.01 8 274 229 10.760 1 1 .510 91 9 933 

WESTERN 

Montana 899 015 73 83 710 740 40:. 4* 1.810 1.664 113 127 

Idaho 1.048 1,107 00 97 1.670 1.703 66 83 2715 2.610 157 180 

Wyoming 660 719 37 40 186 159 8 8 656 879 43 48 

Colorado 2,649 2.803 215 272 1.250 1.176 87 73 3,899 3.979 283 345 

New Mescfoo 074 1 ,050 56 78 450 450 17 17 1 ,424 1 .500 73 93 

Arizona 744 782 60 70 1,158 1.004 5S 126 1,002 1.785 115 196 

Utah 574 603 40 63 174 168 B 11 748 771 48 64 

Nevada 141 141 20 10 94 100 10 11 235 241 30 30 

Washington 1.201 1,306 100 107 2,438 2.447 218 105 3,630 3.752 317 301 

Oregon 739 770 54 63 1 .558 1 .632 77 83 2,207 2.31 1 131 146 

California 5,093 5.301 369 500 12,422 11.729 682 965 17,515 17.030 1,061 1,465 

AJaska 9 1 1 20 20 1 1 20 20 2 2 

Hawaii 02 02 7 8 495 491 37 42 587 583 44 40 

UNITED STATES 83.724 80.161 6.642 7,514 75,449 77.535 4.522 5.557 159,173 166,696 11,164 13,071 

l/Saleaotfarni products include receipts from oommoditieapiaced underCCC loana minus vaJue of redemption* during the period. 2/ Eetimateeas of end of 
currant month. Totale may not add because of rounding. 

Information contaci: Rooor Strickland f202) 218-0808, 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



AnnuiJ 



1986 



198B 



1087 



l&BS 



1080 



1900 



Mar 



1900 



Nov 



Dec 



Jftn 



1091 



Fsb 



Mar 



S milfion 



Farm mArk«t]n9«& CCC toani' 

UvQitOck & Producia 
Meal anim«li 
Dairy producti 
Poultry & *oa* 
Oth«r 

Cropa 

Food flralni 
F»«d cropi 
Cotton Oint & »»«d) 

TOb«C<}Q 

Oil-tMarlng cropa 
V«<}tttdbl«a A mfllona 
FruitaJitrvtnuta 
Othar 

QovemnnQnt paymanta 
Toul 



144.114 


135.197 


141.053 


150.102 


159.173 


166.000 


12.284 


17.107 


14.841 


15.636 


11.164 


13.071 


00.822 


71,530 


76.010 


7B.821 


83.724 


69.101 


7.305 


8.051 


7.608 


7,527 


6.642 


7.614 


38.560 


30.081 


44.478 


45.884 


44^.601 


51.693 


4.138 


6.021 


4.698 


4.604 


4,074 


4.405 


18.055 


17.724 


' 17.727 


17,641 


10.401 


20.150 


1.716 


1.494 


1.510 


1.450 


1.347 


1.492 


11.200 


12.701 


11.517 


12.867 


15.348 


14.960 


1.352 


1.226 


1.240 


1.179 


1.000 


1.440 


2,008 


2.034 


2.288 


2.42« 


Z.388 


2.352 


161 


311 


151 


195 


161 


177 


74.203 


63.858 


65,643 


71 .372 


75.440 


77.635 


4.010 


0.100 


7.233 


8.100 


4.522 


5.557 


8.990 


5.741 


6.780 


7.464 


8,073 


7.006 


300 


090 


482 


734 


262 


302 


22.591 


16.912 


14.643 


14.306 


te.8fie 


18.99t 


1,254 


2.254 


1.790 


2.462 


1.170 


1.356 


3.687 


3.371 


4.189 


4.54* 


4.740 


5.0O7 


284 


1.016 


093 


758 


377 


262 


2.690 


1.021 


1.828 


1.980 


2.3S1 


2.701 


2 


430 


318 


421 


41 


1 


12.476 


10,614 


11.204 


13.537 


12.172 


12.432 


835 


1.837 


1.074 


1.405 


743 


847 


6.672 


8.B49 


0.069 


0.754 


11.340 


11,178 


923 


5^2 


493 


756 


503 


1,054 


8.946 


7.248 


8. 058 


9.130 


9.020 


7.978 


340 


941 


828 


788 


B21 


757 


8.333 


0.002 


10.0W 


10.665 


11.068 


11.223 


071 


1.679 


1.250 


727 


717 


087 


7,704 


11.813 


> 6.74 7 


14.480 


10.887 


9.208 


2.3S0 


1.807 


1.804 


53 


496 


1.746 


151,818 


147.010 


158.4O0 


164.672 


170.000 


175.904 


14.673 


10.824 


16.705 


16.089 


11,600 


14.817 



' necelpta from loani fapraaent vaioa of commodjliai placed under CCC loam minua V«lue of rodemptiona during th« mcfith, 
Infbrmtllon oontact: Roger St/lckland (202) 219-0800. 



Table 36,— Farm Production Expenses 



Uveetock 
Seed 
Farm -origin inpjta 

Fertilizer 
Fuel^&oJIi 
Electricity 
Pestlcfdea 
Manufactured Inputa 

Short-term Interest 
ReaJ eetete hlereft V 
TotaJIntereeCchargea 

Repair 8. maintenance 1/2/ 
Contract B^hlr^d labof 
Machine h^re Icuetom work 

Marketing. Morage^A 

iraneportatioo 

Mieo. operating expeneei 1/ 

Other operating expenaei 

Cepltal conaumpdoo 1/ 
Taxei 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenaea 

Total production expeneea 











Calendar year 














1981 


1982 


1983 


19S4 


1985 


1060 


1987 


1968 


lOSQ 


1000 F 


1901 F 












S mlNiOfl 














20.855 
6.999 
3.428 

33.282 


16.502 

0,684 

3,172 

31.447 


20.371 
8^818 
2,890 

31.870 


20.230 

0.486 

3.386 

33,112 


17,247 
0.184 
3.128 

20.650 


17.875 
9.758 
3.188 

30.821 


17,058 

11.842 

3.250 

33.050 


20.620 

12.812 

3.268 

36,700 


22.722 
12.083 

3.733 
30.438 


22.000 

14.000 

4.000 

40.000 


21.000 

13,000 

3.000 

36.000 


S?i:§§8 

to 6.000 
to 42.000 


9.400 
8.670 
1,747 
4.201 
23.027 


8.018 
7.734 
2.041 
4.262 
22.076 


6.950 
7.211 
1.982 
3.870 
20.022 


8,674 

7.296 
2,000 


7.600 

6.436 

1.676 

4.334 

20.153 


6.813 
6.310 
1.795 
4.324 
18.242 


6.453 
4.957 
2.156 
4.512 
18.077 


6.776 
4,021 
2.231 
4.443 
16.370 


7,554 

5.321 

2.100 

5.721 

20.607 


7,000 
6,000 
2.000 
6.000 
21.000 


6.000 
6.000 
2.000 
5.000 
20.000 


10 8.000 
to 7.000 
to 3.000 
to 7.000 
to 23.000 


10.722 

9.142 
19.804 


11.340 
10.481 
21.830 


10.615 
10.815 
21.430 


10.396 
10,733 
21,120 


8.735 

0.878 

18.613 


7.920 

9,131 

17,0S2 


7.306 

8,187 

15.402 


7.287 

7.885 

16,172 


7.480 

7.043 

16,123 


8.000 


7.000 

6.000 

14.000 


g8:§§8 

to 16.000 


7.021 
8.031 
1.084 


6.428 
10.075 
2.026 


6.629 
9.725 
2.213 


6.730 
9.729 
2.666 


e.s50 

9.790 
2.354 


6.405 
9.600 
2.000 


6.828 

10.821 

2.106 


6.089 
11.202 
2.271 


7.794 

11.887 

2.730 


6.000 
12.000 

3.000 


8,000 

11,000 

2.000 


10 0.000 
to 13.000 
to 4.000 


3.623 
6.000 

28.300 


4.301 
7,262 

30.080 


3,004 

0.089 

31.401 


4.012 

9,130 

32.173 


4.127 

8.108 

31.034 


3,652 

a.054 

30,180 


3.088 

8>002 

32.644 


3.261 

9.357 

33,000 


4.214 

0.857 

36.401 


6.000 
10.000 
38.000 


4.000 
10.000 
37.000 


to 0.000 

{SJ?:§§8 


23,«73 
4.240 


24.287 
4.050 


23.B73 
4.123 


21,623 
4. ISO 


19.048 
4.484 


17.700 
4.540 


16.475 
4.982 


16.716 
6.000 


17.310 
6.328 


18.000 
6.000 


17.000 

6.000 


to 20.000 
to 6.000 


6.164 
34.003 


0.174 
34.611 


6.110 
33.100 


. 8.978 
34.787 


8,435 

32.507 


6.951 
20.200 


6.904 
28,420 


7.014 
28.820 


8.181 
30,810 


8.000 
32.000 


8.000 

31,000 


to 0.000 
to 34.000 



139.444 130.954 137.897 143.810 131,920 125.503 127,603 132.003 142,606 146,000 145.0OO to 150,000 



1/ inciudea operator dwelling a. 2/ Boa)f)ri^>^9 fn 1082. mlBcelleneoua operating axpeneea inclL;de other Itveatock Purchaeea & dairy aaeea amenta. Totali may rKM add 
becauee of rounding, f-rorecest. 

Informet^ contact*: Chna McGath (202) 219-0804. Diano Berteiaen {202) 219^^0800. 



To learn about OC. 



gotoThePapei. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function, 



Recal year 



COMMOOlTY/PflOG RAM 
F^ed grains 
Com 

Grain •orghum 
Bar1«y 
Oalt 

Corn & o«t prixluctt 
ToUl f»^ grains 

Whwt 

Upiind cotton 

Tobacco 

Dairy 

Soyt>«an« 

Peanut* 

Sugar 
Hon*y 
Wool 

Operating sKpenBS 3/ 
int^r^et expend I tu re 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/aBDiaafttdr/ 
Livestocit Aee+Btance 
Other 

TotaJ 



1003 


1964 


1085 


loeo 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1900 


1991 B 


1092 E 










S mHiion 










6.720 


-934 


4,403 


10.524 


12.340 


8,227 


2.863 


2.450 


2.364 


2.006 


814 


78 


463 


1.185 


1.203 


704 


407 


361 


298 


202 


20S 


B9 


336 


471 


394 


57 


45 


-93 


53 


125 


11 


B 


2 


20 


17 


-2" 


1 


-5 


14 


10 


£ 


fl 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


5 


6 


9.B15 


-758 


^6.211 


12.211 


i3.ue; 


9.053 


3.384 


2.721 


2.737 


3.073 


3.419 


2.530 


4.001 


3.440 


2.830 


078 


53 


800 


2.047 


2.519 


064 


333 


990 


947 


900 


128 


031 


007 


818 


776 


1,393 


244 


1.553 


2.142 


1.7B0 


000 


1.401 


-79 


389 


823 


880 


34e 


455 


253 


^MO 


^453 


-367 


-307 


-217 


-ss 


2.528 


1.602 


2.085 


2.337 


1.160 


1.295 


0/9 


606 


005 


392 


288 


-585 


711 


1.507 


^70 


-1.070 


^86 


6 


22 


'21 


-e 


1 


12 


32 


B 


7 


13 


1 


3 


-3 


40 


10 


184 


214 


-06 


-240 


'25 


16 





-26 


48 


90 


81 


89 


73 


100 


42 


47 


40 


26 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ 5 


93 


104 


176 


175 


328 


362 


340 


457 


535 


014 


620 


018 


721 


773 


3.525 


1.0&4 


1,435 


1.411 


1^219 


425 


98 


032 


004 


4S0 


396 


743 


134 


102 


270 


2O0 


-102 


-34 


1.250 


1.053 




















3.819 2/ 


101 


91 





-1.542 


1.295 


-314 


400 


371 


1.095 


110 


009 


890 


1,120 


18.851 


7.315 


17.083 


25.841 


22.408 


12.461 


10.523 


0.471 


10.844 


11.079 



FUNCTiON 

Pric*->upport ioane (not) 
Direct payment e 5/ 
Deficief^cy 
Oi version 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct paymems 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency l^etock/ 

forage assistance 
PtiTChaaes (net) 
Producer storage 
paymeriti 
Pirocesaing. storage, 

& transportation 

Opafattng ejtp^nae 3; 
Interest expenditure 
Export pcograma 4/ 
Other 

Total 



8.438 



-27 



0.272 13,028 12.190 4^579 -920 



-399 



201 



458 



2.780 


012 


0,302 


0.166 


4.833 


3.971 


5,798 


4.178 


0.117 


0.574 


70S 


1.504 


1.525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


108 


189 


100 


11 











27 


00 





42 


3 


12 


12 


IIS 


1 














4 











3.000 


2^117 


7.827 


0.740 


5,862 


4.245 


0.011 


4,370 


0.229 


8.597 




















3,386 


2/ 6 


6 




















31 


533 


150 


SO 





2.640 


1.470 


1.331 


1.670 


^79 


-1.131 


110 


-48 


381 


612 


964 


2(^ 


329 


4S5 


832 


668 


174 


185 


20 





005 


039 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1,113 


050 


317 


305 


202 


328 


362 


340 


457 


535 


014 


020 


018 


721 


773 


3.526 


1.004 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


425 


98 


032 


004 


480 


39S 


743 


134 


102 


270 


2O0 


-102 


-34 


1.260 


1.053 


-1.007 


079 


-048 


329 


305 


1.727 


-40 


000 


1.030 


1.004 


18.851 


7.315 


17.083 


25.841 


22.408 


12.461 


10.523 


0.471 


10.044 


11.079 



1/ Rscai 1988 wool & moharr program outtaya w#re $130,035,000 but mciude a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000. which waa 
record^ aa a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Appfoximateiy $1 .6 biiiion in benefita to farrrvers under the Disaaiar Aast stance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certthcaiaa 4 w«r« not racotd«d dkactty aa disaster assistance outiays. 3J Does not inciuds OCC Tranafera to General Sales Manager. 
4/ JnclwJaa Export Guaranlea Program. Export Quarantea Prograifv-Credrt RePorm. Direct Export Credit Pirogram. Market piromotton Program. &CGC 
Tranafera to the QeneraJ Satea Manager. 5/ inctudea cash payments only. Excludes paymeni -In-kind in fi»c«l 83-85 & generic cartificatea in Itecal 
86-00. E - Estimated in the fi»c«l 1902 President'a Budget baeed on November. 1000 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt 
(eKcees of repayments or other receipts ovar groaa outlays of fund*). 



Information contact: Richard Pazdalakl (202) 447-^148. 
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Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates. 







Annual 




1991 




1001 


year-tO"date 




1988 


1989 


1990 


Mar Apr P 


MayP 


Mar 


Apr P 


MayP 


Saf9G \f 
Otf-pr^miM u«e 21 
Moal«&Bnack«3/ 


255.7 
196.5 


272.1 
205.9 


286.3 
220.3 


Sbijtion 

24.7 £3.4 

18.8 18.5 


25,7 

19.3 


69.7 
52 4 


93.1 
70.9 


118,8 
90.2 


Sales 1/ 

Orf-crremiBe u«e 2/ 
Meale & enack« 3/ 


290.2 
215.2 


289.5 

215,6 


286.2 
220,2 


1990S billion 

24.0 22.6 
18,4 18.0 


24 9 
18.2 


67.7 
51.3 


90.3 
093 


116,2 
88.0 


SalOB 1/ 
Meale&inacK«3/ 








Percent change from year earlkr {S bii.^ 








4.8 
8,7 


6.4 

4.8 


5.2 

7^0 


2,5 1.9 
2.2 1.7 


5.2 

1.3 


32 
3.2 


29 
23 


3.4 
2.5 










Percentchanoe from year earlier (1B00$bll.) 






Sales 1/ 

Oft-'premi«e um 2/ 
Meali & «nacK< 3/ 


0.6 
4.4 


HJ.2 

0.2 


-1.1 
2.1 


-«,5 -2 5 
-1.3 -1.3 


0,6 
-2.0 


-^7 


-07 
-0.9 


-1.2 



1/ Food onlv |eMOludes«ilco^olic b^v^ragee). Not season a Jty adjusted. 2/ Exc^udesdonationt&homs production. 3/ Exclude* 
donationSh cnild nutrition subsidiet, & meats furnished to employees, patients. & Inmates. P ■ prelimtnary. 

NOTE' This table diflers from Personal Consumption £xper>diture« (PCE). table 2, for several reasons: (11 this eeries includes only food 
not alcoholic beverages & pet food which are included In PCE; (2) this veries is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCENeeasonailv 
adjusted at annual rates; (3) this aeries reports sales only, but PCE iriciudee food produced & consumed on farms & food furniehedto 
employees; {4) this seriea mcludes a\i sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding busine«« 
^vei i entertainment. For a more complete discussion of me differences^ see 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector. 'Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575, Aug 1967. 

Information contact: AJden Manchester (202) 210-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit /Vegetable St^ipments 



FtailtrslghtrateJndM 1/ 
(Dec. 1984-100) 
ATI products 
Farm product! 
Qratn 
Food products 

Grain shtpmBmB 

Rati CArloadJnQi (1,000 can) 2/ 
Fra«h Iruit&vggetabla shipmsnti 

Pigg¥back(1.5o0cwt)3/4/ 

FWrfi 000cwl)3/4/ 

TmckO.000cwt)3/4/ 

Cost oi operating trucKs 

hauling produces/ 
Ownar operator (ctsymile) 
FlSflt operaUon (ctsJmiJe) 





Annual 






1990 








1991 




i&es 


less 


IBM 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


104.8 

io6,e 

106,H 
103^ 


ioe.4 

10».4 
106.7 
103 J 


107.6 
tl0.4 
110.1 
105.4 


107,1 
109.» 
109.7 
106,2 


ioa,6 

111.8 
111.3 

loe.e 


108.6 
111.S 
111,3 
tOG.B 


lOfl.6 P 

nuBP 

nl.1 P 
10fl.6P 


108.8 P 
IILOP 
111.0 P 
107.6 P 


1097 P 
112.3P 
ni.8P 
108.1 P 


109.6 P 
112.4 P 
112.0P 
108.3 P 


30.7 


aic,4 


27.7 


27.9 


27.2 


24.4 P 


266 P 


2B.flP 


28.1 P 


24.8 P 


007 
0^879 


»2 

600 
ft.745 


421 
ft.56S 


403 

4fl2 

10,298 


3S2 

£37 

9735 


341 

000 

9,360 


277 

496 

8.261 


310 

410 

8.753 


277 

407 

9J10 


248 
334 

0.841 


118.7 
118.H 


124.1 
123.4 


131.0 

130.6 


127.5 
127.1 


136.8 
I3e.4 


135,9 
135.4 


136.4 
I35.g 


131.1 
130.5 


129.3 
128.6 


128.4 
128,1 



1/ Departmant of Labor, Bufmu of Labor Statistic*. 2/ Weekly avaraga: froin AMOciation of Aniarican Raikoad*. 3/ Wa«kly averaga: from Agriculturat Muksting SeiMca. USDA. 
4/ PrstlminBrydAta for 1990^1901, 5/ Agncultural Ma:kating Safvics, USDA. P ^ praliminary. 



Informsticxl oonlsct T.Q. Hutchlnpon (302)210-^640, 



To learn about OCR and PDF Compression go to ThePap6rl6SsOffiC6.org 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 

(Seethe June 1991 Issue.) 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 78S-1459. 

Food Supply & Use 



Table 41 •—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities' 

Commodity 1983 1084 1985 1980 1067 



1988 



1989 1d90£/ 













Pounds 








Red msats. poultry. & fish 3/4/5/ 
Rod moate Bi6i 


183.0 


184.0 


180.3 


188,8 


169.0 


102.1 


102.3 


191.3 


123.9 


123.6 


124.0 


122.2 


117.4 


110.5 


115,0 


112.3 


Beof 


74.1 


73.8 


74.6 


74.4 


69.5 


68.6 


65.4 


64.0 


Vaal 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1,0 


0.9 


Lamb A mutton 


1.1 


1.1 


1,1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


Pork 


47.4 


47.2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


40.8 


48.4 


46.3 


Poultry 6W 


45.8 


47.2 


40.4 


513 


55.6 


57.4 


60.8 


63.6 


Chicken 


37,0 


33.2 


39.0 


40.7 


43.4 


44.7 


47.3 


40.3 


Turkey 


8.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.6 


12.1 


12.6 


13.6 


14.4 


R«ti & »heimBh 


13 3 


14.t 


16.0 


15.4 


16.1 


16.2 


15.6 


15.4 


Egf|<e/ 


33.0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32.2 


31,2 


29.0 


29,6 


Dairy product! 


















Cheofle (eKCluding cottage) 7/ 


2C.e 


21.6 


22 5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


^ 


Cottage cheese 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.0 


ao 


3.5 





Beverage mllici 5/ 


22«.6 


227.3 


229.7 


228.6 


226.5 


222.3 


210.9 


^- 


Ruld whole milk 8/ 


130.3 


126.0 


123.4 


116.5 


111.0 


105.7 


05.8 





Fluid lowfat milk 0/ 


85.fl 


88.0 


03.7 


98.7 


100.6 


100 5 


104.2 


.^ 


Fluid ^Im milk 


10. fl 


11.6 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


198 


- 


Fluid cream 10/ 


3.7 


4.0 


44 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.8 


^ 


Yogurt {eKCludlng fro^n) 


3.3 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4,3 


^ 


Ice cream 


18.1 


18.2 


18.1 


18.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16.1 





Ice milk 


6,0 


7.0 


6.0 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


^ 


Atl dairy products, milk 
equivateni, mllkfat bast* 
















._ 


573.3 


582.5 


604.1 


5d1.0 


601^ 


583.6 


567.6 


— 


Fats & oil* 


63.1 


61.0 


67,4 


676 


660 


66.0 


63.0 





Butter A margarine 


15.3 


15.3 


15.7 


16,0 


15.1 


14.8 


14.5 


... 


Shortening 

Lerd & ediblo tallow (direct uee) 


18.5 


21,3 


22.0 


22.1 


21.4 


21,5 


21.5 





4.2 


3.8 


3.7 


3,5 


2.8 


2.6 


2.7 


^ 


Sa^ad & cooking oil* 


23.6 


10.0 


23.6 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


23.9 


— 


OtheredtbierataAoilall/ 


1.6 


1.7 


t.6 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


13 


^ 


Freeti fruiK 5/ 


80.0 


88.3 


86.1 


02.5 


07.2 


ftSI 


039 


— 


Noncitru»12/ 


61.4 


ft5.1 


64.2 


67.3 


72.3 


68.5 


70.1 


^ 


Citnjiia; 


28 5 


23 2 


21.0 


25.2 


24 


25.6 


23.8 





Dried fruit 


2,5 


2.5 


28 


28 


2.7 


2.0 


3.2 


^ 


Frozen fruit 


2.0 


3,0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.0 


3.8 


4.8 


... 


Frozen cltru«julce« 14/ 


41.7 


35.7 


40.5 


432 


40.2 


40.1 


36.1 


^ 


Watermelon* 


10.2 


13.0 


12.2 


11.5 


11.7 


12.3 


12.4 


_ 


Honeydews 


1.7 


1.8 


a.o 


2.4 


22 


2,3 


2.4 


— 


Selected fresh vefletables 15/16/ 


80.6 


87.0 


88.5 


88.4 


935 


96.7 


100.0 


_..- 


Freeh merket potatoes 


47.8 


46.9 


44.9 


47.6 


47.1 


40.6 


48.0 


'._ 


Frozen potatoes 


19.5 


21.7 


22.6 


23.0 


23.6 


21.4 


23.2 


— 


Sweetpotatoes 15/17/ 


4.6 


5.0 


5.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.1 


4.1 


^ 


Peanuts (shelled) 


5.9 


6.1 


6,3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


7.0 


6,3 


Treenuti(Bhelfe<i) 


2.2 


2.3 


23 


2.2 


2,2 


2.3 


2.4 




Fresh mushrooms 15/ 


1.6 


1,8 


18 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


2.1 


^ 


Processing mushrooms 15/ 


15 


1.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.3 


— 


Flour & cereal products 18/ 
Wheat nour 1* 


140.0 


150.6 


158.0 


163.9 


173.4 


172.0 


175.0 


... 


117.7 


119,2 


124.7 


125.7 


120.0 


130.0 


129.2 


137.8 


Rice (milled basis) 
Corn products 20/ 


0.8 


8.6 


9,1 


11.7 


13.0 


14.4 


15.6 


16.6 


15.2 


16.4 


17.8 


10.8 


22.5 


20.7 


21.8 




OatproduclS2l/ 


4,8 


4.0 


4.8 


5.1 


5.5 


6.2 


6.9 


._ 


Barley products 22/ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


._ 


Caloric vweeteners 23/ 


124.3 


127.0 


130.0 


120,1 


132.6 


133.2 


134.3 


137.2 


Soft drinks (gal.) 


27,4 


28.5 


30.5 


32.0 


30.6 


31.9 


32.0 




AJcohOlic beverages (gaL) 24/ 


41.7 


41.1 


40.5 


40.6 


40.0 


39.5 


38.9 


._ 


Coffee jgr sen bean e<^uiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolata Ik^uor equiv.) 26/ 


lO.t 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


0.8 


10.3 





32 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


— 



1/ in pounds, retati weight unless ott^erwise stated, ConsumpNon normally represents the reaJduat after eKportt. nonfood use. & endlr^g 
«™< ■'• subtracted *rom the sum of beginning stocks, domestic production. & imports. Daia oo a calendar year basis SKcept (rash 
citrus fruns. sppies. grapes, dried fruit, peanuts, wheat Hour, rye flour, rice, oat products, & barley products, which are on a crop-year 
basis 2/ Preliminaiy, 3/ Boneless, trimmed weight. 4/ 1 ncli^des quantities uwd in commercial pet fooda. 5/ Total may not add due to 
rounding. 6/ Excludes ehipmenisto Puerto Rico A the Virgin Islands. 7/ Natural equivalerft of cheese Aches w products. Total 
product weigh! iagrsater ihan naiuraJ equlvaler>l becauu processed choAw A cheese lood are made from naturaJ cheese A other dairy 
products, Inciudes misceiisneous cheese not shown sepsraieiy, a/ Plain A flavoied, W Wain A flavored A buttermilk. 10/ Heavycream. 
light cream. A half A half. 11/ Includes confectiorsr's fais A other edible faie nol sTiown separalely. 12/ Apples, apricots, avocados. 
bananaSi cherrtes. cranberrfes. figs. G|rapes, kiwifruil, mangos, nectarines, olives, pspaysa. penches, pears* persimmons, pinappies, 
ptums Apomegfanates. 13/Qrapefrutt, lemona. Hmaa. langeioe. Atangerinas. 14/S»r>gle-strenghi baeia. 15/Farm w«*Oht. 16/ Artichokes 
asparagua. broccolL carrots. cauJiflower. eatery, corn (on-cot basis), eggplant, garlic, k^eberg lettuce, onions. A tomatoes. 17/ Fresh 
Aprocessed. 18/ Includes rye ftour. not shown separaleJy. 19/ White, whole wheat, semollnft. A durum flour. 20/ Flour, meaj. hominy, 
grits. A starch, 21/ Roiled oels. rsadjHON-eat oal cereal, oat flour. A oat bran. 22/ Barley ftour. pearl barley. A bariey malt A malt 
SJrtracI used in food procassing. 23/ Dry weight aquhralent. Refined (cane A beet) sugar, corn sweeteners, edible syrtips, A honey. 
24/PercapitaiDrU.S, total pofjutatioo, 21 years A over. 25/ChocolateMquoris what remains afler cocoa beans have been roasted A 
hulled; it Is eomettmes cabled ground or bitter chocolate. — ■ not available. 



Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 210-0370. 



Office-oig 



Get these timely reports from USDA*s 
Economic Research Service 

These periodicals bring you the latest information on food, the farm, and rural 
America to help you keep your expertise up-to-date. Order these periodicals to 
get the latest facts, figures, trends, and issues from ERS. 

Agricultural Outlook* Presents USDA*s farm inctxrie and food price forecasts. Emphasizes the sha-t-term 
outlook, but also presents long-term analyses of issues ranging from international trade to U.S. land use and 
availability. Packed with mone than 30 pages of charts* tables, and text that provide timely and useful information. 

Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector. Updates economic trends in U.S. agriculture. Each issue ex- 
plores a different aspect of income and expenses: national and Stale Tmancial summaries, production and efficiency 
statistics, and costs of production for livestock and dairy and for major field aops. 

Farmline. Concise, fact-filled articles focus on economic conditions facing farmers, how the agricultural environ- 
ment is changing, and the causes and consequences of those changes for farm and rural people. Synthesizes farm 
economic information with charts and statistics. 

Food Review* Offers the latest developments in food prices, product safety, nutrition programs, consumption pat* 
temSt and marketing. 

Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United StQtes. Every 2 months brings you quantity and value of 
U.S. farm exports and imports^ plus price trends. Subscription includes two big 300-page supplements containing data 
for the previous fiscal or calendar year. A must for traders/ 

Jo%Mmal of Agricultural Economics Research. Technical research in agricultural economics, including 
econometric models and statistics on methods employed and results of USDA economic research. 

Rural Conditions and Trends. Tracks rural events: macroeonomic conditions, employment and under- 
employment, industrial structure, earnings and income, poverty and population. 

Rural Development Perspectives. Crisp, nontechnical articles on the results of the most recent and the 
most relevant research on rural areas and small U)wns and what those results mean. 

World Agriculture. Deals with worldwide developments in agricultural markets and trade. Updates current 
conditions and recent economic changes, and highlights significant trends — all with an emphasis on implications for 
global and U.S. agriculture. 

□ Check here for a free subscription to Reports, a quarterly catalog describing the latest ERS research reports. 

It*s designed to help you keep up-to-date in all areas related to food, the farm, the rural economy, foreign trade, and the 

envirotmient. 



1 year 2 years 3 year^ 



Agricultural Outlook (1 1 per year) 

Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector (5 per year) 

Farmline(ll per year) 

Food Review (4 per year) 

Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States (8 per year) 

Journal of Agricultural Economics Research (4 per year) 

Rural Conditions and Trends 

Development Perspectives (3 per year) 

World Agriculture (4 per year) 



$26 


$51 


$75 


$14 


$27 


$39 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$11 


$21 
$49 


$30 


$25 


$72 


$8 


$15 


$21 


$14 


$27 


$39 


$9 


$17 


$24 


$21 


S41 


$60 



Complete both sides of this order form. 
Single copies of all periodicals available for $8.00 each. 



Save by subscribing for up to 3 years! 



Situation and Outlook Reports, These reports 
agrtcultural commodities and related topics such as 
regional developments. 



Agricultural Income and Finance (4 per year) 

Agricultural Resources (5 per year, each devoted to 
one topic, including //yjuf^, Airicultural Land Values 
and Markets, and Cropland, water, and Conservation.) 

Aquaculturc (2 per year) 

Cotton and Wool (4 per year) 

Dairy (5 per year) 

Feed (4 per year) 

Fruit and Tree Nuts (4 per year) 

Livestock and Poultry (6 per year) 

Livestock and Poultry Update (monthly) 

Oil Crops (4 per year) 

OuUook for U.S, Agricultural Exports (4 per year) 

Rice (3 per year) 

Sugar and Sweetener (4 per year) 

Tobacco (4 per yeai) 

US^ Agricultural Trade Update (monthly) 

Vegetables and Specialties (3 per year) 

Wheat (4 per year) 

Agriculture and Trade Reports (5 per year) 
Supplement your subscription to World Agriculture 
by subscribing to these five annuals: Western Europe, 
Pacific Rim, Developing Economies, China, and USSR. 



provide timely analyses and forecasts of all major 
finance, farm inputs, land values, and world and 



lycar 


2 years 


3 years 


$12 


$M 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


%2\ 


$33 


$12 


$M 


$33 


S12 


$M 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$17 


$33 


$48 


$15 


$29 


$42 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$15 


$29 


$42 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 


$12 


$23 


$33 



For fastest service, call our order desk toll free: 1-800-999-6779 
(8:30-5:00 EX in the U.S. and Canada; other areas please call 301-725 7937) 



• Use purchase orders, checks drawn 
on US. banks, cashier's checks, or 
intemaUonal money orders, 

• Make payable to ERS-NASS, 

• Add 25 percent for shipments to 
foreign addresses (includes Canada). 



n Bill mc n Enclosed is $_ 

Credit Card Orders: 



Name 



Organization 
Address 



City. Slate, Zip 



Daytime phone (_ 



n MasteiCard QVISA Total chai^ges $ 

Cretltt cird number: 



Month/ Year 



E:cpIrAtk>n iljite: 



Complete both sides of this order form and mail to: 

ERS-NASS 

P,0, Box 1608 

Rockville, MD 20849-1608 



OUTLOOK '91 CHARTS 




Order a special book of the charts presented at USDA's 67th 
Agricultural Outlook Conference held in Washington, D.C., 
November 1990. 

This publication carries nnore than 200 charts and tables used 
by Conference speakers. Each chart, measuring 4x6 inches, 
is ready for easy reproduction or use in overhead transparen- 
cies. 

Order the All New 

OUTLOOK '91 CHARTS 

$8-00 ($10,00 foreign, includes Canada) 

for each copy 



Yes! Send me copies of Outlook '91 Charts (AGES-9101) 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

P.O. 80x1608 
Rockville, MD 
20849-1608 

^ Use purchase orders, checks 
drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's 
checks, or international money 
orders. 

* Make payable to ERS-NASS. 

QSilfme. □ Enclosed is $ 



Name 



Organization_ 
Address 



Cfty. State. Zip Code 



Daytime telephone number_ 



Credit card: □ MasterCard □ VISA Total charges $_ 



s:tr - aaaaaaQQaLoaaaaa ^ 



xpiration dale: 



□□ 



Mo nth/ Year 



For fastest servfce, call our order desk toll free, 1-800-999-6779 

(8:30-5:00 ET, in U.S. and Canada; 
all other areas, please call 301-725-7937) 



To learn about OCR and PDF Compression go to ThePaper1essOffioe.oiig 



United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 



OFRCIAL BUSINESS 
Penalty lor Private Use. $300 



Moving? To change your adtiress. £€nd 
this sheet Mith iat«i I niacin showing E>ew 
addreu. to EMS infomatiDn. Rm. 22B. 
1301 NewYofK Ava. N.W. Washington^ 
0^20005-4788 




What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to Agricultural Outlook expires in the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mailing label The expiration date will appear In one of two formats: FEB91 (for February 1991) or 
91 0430 (for April 30, t991). Disregard this notice if no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, 
toll free, 1-800-999-6779, or return this form with your mailing label attached. 



Agricultural Outlook Renewal 

Q Bill me. 

I Enclosed is $ 



2 Years 



3 Years 



1 Year 

Domestic Q $26.00 Q $51.00 Q $75,00 

Foreign Q $32.50 [^ $63,75 Q $93.75 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

P,0. Box 1608 
Rockvllle,MD 20849-1608 

Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U,S, banks, cashier's checks, 
or Jnternational money orcfers^ f^3k€ psyabfe to ERS-NASS. 



Credit Card Orders: 

j £n Master Card Q VISA 



ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 



Total charges 1_ 



Credit card 

number: 



I Ill 



Credit card 
expiration date: 



Month/Year 



For fesfesf service, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET) 



To learn about OCR and PDF Compression go to ThePaperiessOffloe.oig 



